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ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS: ITS AIMS AND RESULTS 


TO DATE.* 


HOME INTEREST IN HORTICULTURE AROUSED BY THIS MEANS, 


BRIEF sketch of Arbor Day in schools, 
{\ its aims and results, will show its rela- 
tion to horticulture. Arbor Day, for econo- 
mic tree-planting, and Arbor Day in schools, 
differ in origin and scope. The former was 
originated by ex-Governor J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, in Nebraska, in 1872. In January of 
that year the State Board of Agriculture 
heartily endorsed his plan, and offered lib- 
eral prizes for its encouragement. The 
newspapers of the State strongly commended 
the scheme, and the founder eloquently ad- 
vocated it by pen and tongue. The result 
was a marvelous success the first year, and 
still greater success the second and each 
subsequent year. In 1874, Robert W. 
Furnas, then governor, issued the first Arbor 
Day proclamation ever made. In 1885 Ar- 
bor Day was made a legal holiday by the 
Legislature and its observance has been 
growing in interest and usefulness from that 
day to this. 
been the results of the Arbor Day move. 


there gratefully recognized as a great bene- 
factor of the State—now the leading State 
in America for tree-planting. 


the old misnomer of the geographies ‘‘ The | 


Great American Desert,’’ since it has be- 


come so habitable and hospitable by culti- | 


vation and tree- planting. Where twenty 


* Address delivered February 27, 1892, by Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Connecticut, before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


So broad and beneficent have | 


It glories in | 


| 





years ago the books said trees would not 
grow, the settler is now the exception who 
does not plant them. The Nebraskans are 
justly proud of this great achievement, and 
with the demonstration made all over the 
State of the cash value of their planted 
forests, both for fuel and lumber, are deter- 
mined to maintain this preéminence. 


CENTENNIAL TREES IN CONNECTICUT. 


I have been thus explicit as to the origin 
of Arbor Day, because it has so often been 
erroneously attributed to me. ‘Though over 
twenty years ago I advocated tree-planting 
by youth, in the press and in official State 
reports, and in January, 1876, started the 
scheme of centennial tree-planting (a sug- 
gestion seconded by the press of Connecti- 
cut and transmitted across the continent) 
and offered a dollar prize to every boy or 
girl in Connecticut who should plant or Ae/p 
in planting five ‘‘Centennial Trees,’’—an 


: i Ja >: | offer which met an unexpected response 
ment in Nebraska, that its originator is | 


over the state—still, the happy idea of desig- 


| nating a day, when all citizens should be in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vited to unite in this work, was not mine, 
but was duly credited by me in the Century 
magazine and other journals, to its proper 
source. 

In this grand work, initiated by Governor 
Morton, its application to schools was not 
named. The great problem then was to 
meet the urgent needs of vast, treeless prai- 
ries. At the American Forestry Association, 
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held at St. Paul, Minn., in August, 1883, a 
resolution which I offered was adopted in 
favor of observing Arbor Day in schools in 
all our states and in the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada (the association being 
international), and a committee to push that 
work was appointed. Continued as their 
chairman from that day to this, I have pre- 
sented the claims of Arbor Day personally 
or by letter to the Governor or State School 
Superintendent in all our States and Terri- 
tories. My first efforts were not encourag- 
ing- By men in high positions Arbor Day 
was deemed an obtrusive innovation. It was 
no surprise to me when my paper on ‘‘Arbor 
Day in Schools,’’ read at the National Edu- 
cational Association (Department of Super- 
intendence) at Washington, in February, 
1884, called out the comment, ‘‘ This sub- 
ject is out of place here,’’ Though that 
paper was printed by the United States 
Bureau of Education, it was a grateful sur- 
prise that the next National Educational 
Association, held in August of the same year, 
at Madison, Wis., with an unprecedentedly 
large attendance, unanimously adopted my 
resolution in favor of Arbor Day in schools 
in all our States, 

The indifference of State officials at the 
outset was expected, and, therefore, occa- 
sioned no discouragement. A Governor of 
Massachusetts, for example, received me 
personally with courtesy, but my proposition 
with coolness. That incident increased my 
pleasure in listening to the admirable address 
given in this hall September 22, 1886, when 
Governor Robinson eloquently welcomed 
the American Forestry Association to Mass- 
achusetts, and expressed his sympathy with 
all its aims. In like manner the indifference 
of Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, was fol- 
lowed by active interest. He kindly named 
but one of the objections obviously in mind ; 
for, to use his own words, that was ‘‘ insup- 
erable—the great variation in our climate, 
extending, as Illinois does, five and a half 
degrees, from the latitude of Salem, Mass., 
to that of Petersburg, Va.’ To which I re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why not designate two days, one 
early and another later for the northern sec- 
tion, as is done in Canada?’’ On the first 
Arbor Day of Illinois, Governor Oglesby 
procured an elm and set it out on the State 
House grounds, digging the hole himself. 


The other State officeis followed his example, | 
| Our defeat in arms is already the source otf 


planting in all fifteen trees of various kinds. 
Other governors and school superintendents, 
who at first were apathetic, on fuller infor- 
mation have worked heartily for the adop- 
tion of Arbor Day. The logic of events has 
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answered objections. Wherever it has been 
fairly tried, it has stood the test of experi- 
ence. Now such a day is observed in 
thirty-nine States and Territories in accord- 
ance with the legislative act, or by special 
recommendations of the Governor or State 
School Superintendent, or the State grange, 
and the State horticultural and agricultural 
societies, and in some States, as in Connec- 
ticut, by all thesecombined. It has already 
become the most interesting, most widely ob- 
served and most useful of school holidays. It 
should not bea legal holiday. That was no 
doubt a wise provision for the once treeless 
prairies of Nebraska. At the meeting of the 
American Forestry Association held in 
Washington in December last, a resolution 
was passed against efforts to make Arbor 
Day in school a legal holiday, for in some 
States such efforts defeated or delayed the 
passage of an Arbor Day law. 

Popular interest in this work has been 
stimulated by the annual proclamations of 
Governors, and by the admirable circulars 
and programmes of school superintendents, 
the latter sent to every school in the State. 
The excellent proclamation of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the Province of Quebec 
nine years ago (one of the first of the kind 
issued on this continent) predicted that Ar- 
bor Day ‘‘ would become one of the institu- 
tions of the country, in which our boys and 
girls will take an eager share and genuine 
pleasure, and thus gain a liking for trees that 
will never be effaced,’’ a prediction happily 
verified in that province, largely through the 
efforts of Hon. H. G. Joly, of Quebec, 
whose address in this hall five years ago 
many of you remember. 


HOW LOVE OF COUNTRY IS FOSTERED. 


Arbor Day has fostered love of country. 
It has become a patriotic observance in the 
Southern States, which have fixed its date 
on Washington’s birthday. Having lec- 
tured in all the Southern States except Ar- 
kansas, I have been delighted to find there 


| as true loyalty to the stars and stripes as in 


the North. Mingling freely with former 
officers in the Confederate service, I have 
often asked the question, ‘‘ Have you any 
lingering regrets that you did not succeed 
in the war?’’ The answer of one is sub- 
stantially that of all, ‘‘ Not a bit. Our suc- 
cess would have proved a lasting disaster. 


our prosperity in peace.’’ It was to mea 
scene of thrilling interest at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., when such an epthusiastic 
crowd, young and old, gathered to plant a 
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State tree for every State in the Union 
around their beautiful lake, besides memo- 
rial trees to Washington and other patriots 
and philanthropists. A brief State pane- 
gyric was made at the dedication of each 
tree. A cablegram received the day pre- 
vious from the Baroness Burdett-Coutts wel- 
comed such a tribute, and a memorial tree 
was planted to her. It was my lot to make 
the ‘‘ eulogy ’’ in dedication of that tree. 

This custom of planting memorial trees in 
honor of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Gar- 
field, and other patriots, and also of cele- 
brated authors and philanthropists, has be- 
come general, Now that the national flag, 
with its forty-two stars, floats over all the 
school-houses in so many States, thanks to 
to the earnest appeals of the Youths’ Com- 
panion, which inaugurated this movement 
ment in 1888, and in this, as in other ways, 
has become a national educator, patriotism 
is effectively combined with the Arbor Day 
addresses, recitations, and songs. Among 
the latter the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner ’’ and 
“‘America’’ usually find a place. Who 
can estimate the educating influence already 
exerted upon the myriads of youth who 
have participated in these exercises? A 
few educators in high official positions. still 
stand aloof, whose co-operation is greatly 
desired and still expected. 

This custom has been heartily commended 
by the eminent authors of America. The 
Arbor Day circulars within the reach of 
every scholar contain choice selections in 
prose and poetry (many of them written for 
Arbor Day celebrations) on the value and 
beauty of trees. What growth of mind and 
heart may come to our youth as they learn 
these rich gems of our literature, and still 
more as they are thus led to apply them by 
planting and caring for trees! What multi- 
tudes of youth have thus united sentiments 
of patriotism, and the study of literature 
and history, with the love of trees, vines, 
shrubs and flowers, and thus with the love 
of Nature in all her endless forms of beauty. 

It was formerly my privilege to travel 
widely over Massachusetts, both by carriage 
and cars, with that eminent arborist, George 
B. Emerson (long a member of this associa- 
tion and of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, and author of ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs of 
Massachusetts’’). ‘To show how susceptible 
is the juvenile mind when consciously 
brought into contact with Nature by a 
teacher competent to be her interpreter, he 
told me the following incident as the turn- 
ing point in his history. ‘‘ When I was a 
mere boy my teacher handed me a flower, 





saying, ‘Be sure to notice a@// its parts.’ 
And when I had done so, for the first time 
in my life—for I had never before truly seen 
a flower—he gave me their several botanic 
names, introducing each with its Saxon 
synonym which I never forgot. That brief 
talk of twenty minutes inspired me with an 
interest in observation and study of Nature 
that led to liberal culture.’’ How heartily 
would he have welcomed Arbor Day in the 
Massachusetts schools! Mr. Emerson’s ex- 
perience shows that love of knowledge is the 
vital force in education, preparing the soil 
and fertilizing the seeds of truth. It is the 
parent of perception and attention, of mem- 
ory, imagination and expression. Though 
at first a restless instinct, it should mature 
into a ruling passion. Curiosity should be 
to the mind what appetite is to the body, 
creating a hungering for knowledge—the 
mind’s food. Love of truth was as strong 
a passion with Emerson or Agassiz as love of 
conquest with Napoleon. Under its health- 
ful inspiration study is a pleasure; without 
it a task, often the dullest drudgery. 


TREES FIT SUBJECTS FOR ORAL TEACHING. 


To the teaching of forestry in schools, it 
is objected that tne course of study is al- 
ready overcrowded—and this is true. But 
I have long urged that trees, tree life and 
culture, form a fit subject for the oral lessons 
now common in all our best schools. When 
agent of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, I sometimes took to the schools 
and institutions a collection of our common 
woods, as an object lesson, one of many 
aids in observation, discriminating wood by 
the grain. The same plan was occasionally 
tried in Connecticut, and with good results, 
To give one of many illustrations: _ A citi- 
zen of Norfolk, Connecticut, offered eigh- 
teen volumes of Appleton’s Science Primers 
to any pupil who should gather and arrange 
the largest and best collection of the differ- 
ent kinds of wood, shrub or vine growing in 
that town. Great interest was awakened 
and 135 varieties were gathered by all the 
competitors, of which the collection of 
Washington Beach (who won the prize) 
numbered 125. What a discipline in quick- 
ness and accuracy of perception those school 
boys gained while exploring the fields, hills 
and mountains of this large town, and dis- 
criminating all these varieties by the grain 
or bark! With no interruption of studies, 
there was a quickened zest and vigor for 
school work, and best of all—that rare and 
priceless attainment—a trained eye. John 
M. Woods, of Somerville, has given a simi- 
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lar object lesson by placing his grand col- 
lection of 100 samples in the high school in 
an elegant case, and a smaller collection of 


twenty-five specimens in each grammar’ 


school. A child thus trained to discrimi- 
nate such simple objects gains a power which 
has endless application. 

In the school geographies pupils learn of 
the trees and plants in foreign lands, while 
they are ignorant of those growing right 
about them. One farmer in Norfolk, aston- 
ished on seeing those varieties, admitted 
that he could not distinguish one-half the 
kinds found on his own farm. Professor 
Brewer, of Yale University, says:‘‘ I recently 
talked with students, sons of well-to-do 
families, who could not give the names of 
three kinds of trees in our streets. They 
have grown up as ignorant of the trees of 
our forests and the crops of our fields as a 
Hottentot grows up ignorant of the stars.’’ 
At the American Forestry Association, at 
St. Paul, Minn., the president of the school 
board of that city, while advocating the 
resolution in favor of Arbor Day, said, ‘ I 
am confident, from conversation with them, 
that not one in ten of the teachers of this 
‘city can recognize by sight ten of the com- 
monest trees growing in this region.’’ 
Since that date what a change has Arbor 
Day wrought in the sentiments and practical 
attainments in this line of both teachers and 
scholars! A single sentence quoted from a 
State School Superintendent, who has tried 
to secure the observance of Arbor Day in 
every district of his State, answers this 
question: ‘‘Any teacher who has no taste 
for trees, shrubs or flowers is unfit to be 
placed in charge of children.’’ Arbor Day 
has effectively repeated and enforced the 
same idea in many States. ‘The preparatory 
lessons have occupied little school time, and 
interfered with none of the regular studies. 


IT FORMS HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 


Habits of observation have been formed 
which have led youth in their walks, at work 
or play, to recognize and admire our noble 
trees, and to realize that they are the grand- 
est products of nature, and form the finest 
drapery that adorns the earth in all lands. 
Those talks on trees, which Superintendent 
Peaslee says ‘‘ were the most profitable les- 
sons the pupils of Cincinnati ever had in a 
single day,’’ occupied only the morning of 
Arbor Day, the afternoon being given to 
the practical work. Since 1883 our schools 


have rendered new service to the State as 
well as to their pupils by leading them to 
study the habits of trees, and appreciate 
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their value and beauty, thus tending to make 
practical horticulturists and arborists. How 
many of these children in maturer years will 
learn from happy experience that trees, like 
grateful children, bring rich filial returns, 
and compensate a thousand-fold for all the 
care they cost. George William Curtis 
says: ‘Arbor Day will make the country 
visibly more beautiful year by year. Every 
school district will contribute to the good 
work. The school-house will gradually be- 
come an ornament of the village, and the 
children will be put in the way of living upon 
more friendly and intelligent terms with the 
bountiful nature which is so friendly to us.’’ 

Thomas Arnold says ‘‘I would rather that 
a son of mine should believe that the sun 
goes round the earth than that he should be 
entirely deficient in knowledge of beauty, 
of poetry, and of moral truth.’’ 

During the last Arbor Day exercises of 
New York the teachers of the State were re- 
quested to express their choice by vote for 
the best American poem ‘on trees. More 
than half of the total number of ballots cast 
were in favor of Bryant’s Forest Hymn. 
Will not these voters be likely to justify that 
choice by illustrating and enforcing in their 
schools the noble sentiments of that hymn? 
The State Educational report of New York, 
every year since its adoption of Arbor Day, 
has devoted over twenty pages to informa- 
tion and suggestions for its appropriate ob- 
servance. In 1889 all schools were invited 
to vote for a State tree. The maple was 
then chosen as the New York tree. In 
1890 those who participated in the Arbor 
Day exercises voted for a State flower. 
Of the total votes cast no one had a ma- 
jority, though the rose and the golden-rod 
were the favorites. In 1891 a second vote 
for a State flower was taken, the choice 
being confined to the rose and golden-rod, 
when a somewhat exciting contest occurred. 
One hundred and thirteen school commis- 
sioners’ districts (all but one) and thirty- 
two cities (all but Troy) participated, and 
501,218 votes were cast. The majority of 
the rose over the golden-rod was 88,414. It 
is easy to satirize these votes of school chil- 
dren, but no such ridicule comes from 
thoughtful minds in sympathy with child- 
hood. In the State of New York only Troy 
and ‘first’? Allegheny stood aloof. The 
discussions of the older scholars, the talks 
with teachers and parents, and best of all, 
the study of flowers and trees by the pupils 
in anticipation of Arbor Day votes must 
have been healthful and suggestive to many 
at least of these half million of voters. 
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In his annual report dated January 22, 
1892, but recently issued, the State Superin- 
tendent, Judge Draper, says—‘‘ It is grati- 
fying to note the increasing enthusiasm and 
interest manifested in the celebration of 
Arbor Day. In 1889, 5,86t school districts 
observed the day. In 1890, 8,106 districts 
participated, and in 1891 8,955 districts ob- 
served the day—that is, an increase in the 
last observance over the first of 3,094 dis- 
tricts, and in these three years 77,082 trees 
were planted.’’ Mr. Draper is now recog- 
nized as the most efficient State Superinten- 
dent of schools New York has ever had. 
The success of Arbor Day is only one of his 
many achievements that now call forth so 
general a protest from the friends of educa- 
tion, irrespective of party, against his re- 
moval on political grounds, and prompted 
many petitions to the Legislature that he be 
retained in office as a just recognition of his 
invaluable services. 


RESULTS IN DIFFERENT STATES. 


Interest in Arbor Day has been greatly 
stimulated in New York during the last two 
years by the prizes offered by William A. 
Wadsworth of Geneseo for the best-kept dis- 
trict school grounds. The Park district of 
Columbus, which won the first prize in 
1890, contains 114 acres. Arbor Day had 
been observed there since it was first recom- 
mended by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, six years before it was observed by the 
State of New York. Fifteen varieties of 
choice trees and shrubs are growing on 
those grounds. The sole trustree of the 
district, D. L. Norton, who was a practical 
horticulturist, volunteered, out of school 
hours, to teach the pupils to bud and graft 
trees, and was delighted by their eagerness 
to learn, and apply the lesson on trees 
around their homes. So happy has been the 
influence of these prizes, that Mr. Wadsworth 
is likely to continue this offer ($150 a year) 
indefinitely. Through the influence and 
liberality of an officer of this Society, Mr. J. 
D. W. French, the Village Improvement 
Society of North Andover, Mass., has suc- 
cessfully tried a similar experiment. In 
1889 that society offered three prizes for the 
best kept and most improved grounds in the 
town. The offer has been continued each 
subsequent year, and the good results have 
exceeded the expectations of the donor. 
Trees and shrubs have been planted, flower- 
beds have been laid out and filled with 
plants, and the interest in this work has in- 
creased from year to year. Is not such an 
example worthy of imitation ? 


| 


| 





Indiana and Pennsylvania have kept Ar- 
bor Day both in spring and autumn. Penn- 
sylvania is still the banner State in this 
work, by reason of the enthusiastic efforts of 
the late Dr. Higbee, who wrote more and 
spoke more in behalf of this observance than 
any other State school superintendent. He 
made earnest appeals to all teachers, school 
officers, and friends of education, ‘‘ to give 
this good work all possible encouragement, 
putting the thought and work of tree plant- 
ing into the schools. The boys and girls 
should be encouraged to collect and plant 
seeds and nuts of various kinds, and watch 
their growth and care for them. This 
being done, they will soon be enabled to 
plant, and also to give or sell to others from 
their own modest nursery stock. This isa 
work, not fora day ora year, but for the 
profit of the next and succeeding genera- 
tions. Every Teachers’ Institute should dis- 
cuss this subject, and every Normal School 
should give it earnest attention.’’ Since 
such stirring messages were sent to every 
teacher and school of Pennsylvania, one is 
not surprised to hear that over three hun- 
dred thousand trees have been planted on 
the successive Arbor Days in that State. 
Who can estimate the influences thus ex- 
erted on minds as well as on grounds, in- 
fluences that will go on broadening through 
all time? In Illinois, Hon. Richard Ed- 
wards, the State superintendent, who plinted 
a hard maple after Governor Oglesby had 
put in his elm, worked zealously for the 
universal observance of Arbor Day, and as 
a result ten thousand districts were reported 
as keeping the day ; so everywhere the suc- 
cess of this observance answers to the inter- 
est or indifference of the State school super- 
intendent. 


WHAT SCHOOL OFFICIALS SAY, 


If space permitted quotations might be 
cited from many school officials showing 
increasing interest in this anniversary. 
Maine reports, ‘‘ After six years’ observance, 
Arbor Day is growing more in popular 
favor, through the efforts of the press, the 
granges, and the schools.’’ Iowa has ob- 
served this day with peculiar interest. An 
elaborate circular has been annually sent to 
each school. The special effort last April was 
to develop local patriotism, State, county, 
and town pride. In the circular for 1891, 
Iowa writers paid tribute to lowa trees, 
Iowa flowers, Iowa birds, and Iowa history. 
The spirit of the people is set forth in the 
words of a benefactor of this city (Grinnell) 
and of the State: ‘‘ Massachusetts is a great 
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State, but Iowa is greater; Boston isa great 
city, but Grinnell is better.’’ Whatever 
binds one to his home and town strengthens 
his love of country and nurtures all the bet- 
ter elements of his nature. Patriotism does 
not thrive in the soil which produces no 
local attachments. The nomad, without a 
home, as content in one place as another, 
and happy nowhere, is like a tree planted in 
a tub, portable indeed but at the expense 
of growth and strength. With the same 
desire to awaken civic pride and local inter- 
est, the Arbor Day circular, by Jno. Per- 
hume, County Superintendent of Bergen 
county, N. J., is filled with choice gems, 
all, with two exceptions, prepared for this 
occasion by writers from the different towns 
of that county. 

Many school grounds are too small to ad 
mit of ornamentation, sometimes smallest 
where land is cheapest, and totally inade 
quate to the necessities of the schools. Ar- 
bor Day has started efforts for their enlarge- 
ment. State school reports now widely call 
attention to this defect, and urge that every 
school contain at least half an acre of land, 
and much more, if possible. As so many 
school yards are now amply supplied with 
trees or shrubs, I have urged the planting of 
vines, especially the beautiful Japanese ivy. 
where the buildings are of brick or stone. 
Of course it should not cover any portion of 
the windows. We are beginning to learn 
the sanitary value of sunlight. It is a mis- 
take to plant big trees, or trees of large ca- 
pacity, in little yards, or close to homes or 
schools. ‘‘ Where the sunlight cannot come 
the doctor must.’’ In large cities there 
may seem to be little room for further im- 
provement, and no call for even a half holi- 
day for this work; but even there appropri- 
ate literary exercises would be useful, and 
there are few homes where children cannot 
find some place for shrubs, vines or flowers, 
if not for trees, 

In Baltimore on their first Arbor Day, 
the pupils of all the public schools spent two 
hours of the morning at their different 
buildings in appropriate exercises, such as 
recitations, reading short original essays 
about trees, interspersed with songs by the 
whole school, and then went to the different 
parks and planted a variety of trees naming 
them after the governor, the mayor, the 
founder of the Enoch Pratt Library and 
others. The boys and girls were glad to 
go out and see those beautiful parks. 
Parents and friends joined in the joyous 
procession, and helped in planting trees. 
What grand object lessons for the study of 
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trees, shrubs and vines are furnished the 
youth of Boston and its vicinity by its mag- 
nificent Arnold Arboretum and its parks 
already extensive and to be unrivalled when 
the Boston Metropolitan Park movement 
includes the unique and romantic Middlesex 
Fells and the Blue Hills! 

Arbor Day in schools has proved an effec- 
tive method of calling attention to the im- 
portance of economic tree-planting. In 
New England, and all the Atlantic States, 
there are large areas of barrens, worthless 
for field crops, that may be profitably de- 
voted to wood-growing. Our Atlantic sand 
plains, that were once covered with woods, 
can be re-forested. Over ten thousand acres 
on Cape Cod, which thirty years ago were 
barren sand plains, are now covered with 
planted forests. The two hundred acres of 
forest at Woods Hall, of Mr. J. S. Fay, and 
the three hundred acres of planted trees of 
Mr. H. G. Russell at East Greenwood, R. 
I., are genuine object lessons for New 
England. On almost every farm there are 
waste places, where trees might be earning 
dollars for their owners, growing by the 
brook or river, or on hillsides, or overhang- 
ing cliffs too steep for cultivation. 

Arbor Day was proved as memorable for 
the home as for the school, leading youth to 
share in door-yard adornments, and in plant- 
ing trees by the wayside. Much as has 
been done on limited school grounds, still 
greater improvements have been made on 
the homesteads and the roadsides. The 
home is the objective point in the hundreds 
of village improvement societies recently 
organized. The old motto ‘‘As is the 
home so is the school’’ or conversely ‘‘ As 
is the school so is the home’’ suggests the 
close connection of these vital forces. The 
earnest advocacy of village improvement by 
the New York Zrzbune, Youths’ Companion, 
and many other leading papers has given a 
new impulse to this movement, so that prob- 
ably more of these societies have been organ 
ized during the last year than in the previous 
ten years. 

The United States census of 1890 shows 
that there has recently been a remarkable 
increase of interest in horticulture, arbori- 
culture and floriculture. The reports col- 
lected from 4510 nurserymen give a grand 
total of 3,386,855,778 trees, vines, shrubs, 
roses and plants as then growing on their 
grounds. Arbor Day in schools and Village 
Improvement societies are not the least 
among the many happy influences which 
have, of late years, been contributing to this 
grand result. 
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HOW TO BRING UP A BOY. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

O bring up a boy as he deserves to be 

brought up, you must begin at least one 
hundred years before his advent; and when 
he comes upon the scene he must be, above 
all things else, a welcome child. 

A boy is an oblong box of stored-up elec- 
tricity. Repression is precisely what he 
cannot put up with; he was made to react 
mightily upon the world, and he wants to get 
about it. Destiny for him is largely based 
upon his mother’s ‘*Do’’ or ‘*Don’t.’’ If 
she is a woman wlth a doleful ‘‘ Don’t’’ in 
her soul, he is handicapped from the word go. 
But if the dulcet ‘‘Do’’ is her keynote, he 
is almost sure to win the race of life. It is 
the glory of kindergarten training that the 
child is there drawn out to do things useful 
and good. He is led onward into those 
habits of healthful activity which are the 
basis of the only happy life. It is the sor- 
row of ten thousand nurseries that the con- 
stant command is: ‘‘ Don’t do this,’’ or 
‘Don’t do that, you noisy, naughty boy.’’ 
It isa crime of modern life that children are 
brought up by servants rather than by 
mothers. ‘To overreach his nurse is one of 
a boy’s earliest lessons; and to overreach 
the sex to which that nurse belongs, and 
which he early learned to judge by the earli- 
est specimen of it that thwarted his small 
purposes, is not unnatural to many ‘‘a boy 
grown tall.’” The average boy, brought up 
by his mother, judges all women in his esti- 
mate of her; the largest good she can bring 
to womenkind and to humanity is to build 
her best self into that boy’s character. If 
she is steady-minded, even-handed, royal- 
hearted, he will be so. That the father is a 
powerful factor in home training everybody 
knows, and that he ought to be one still 
more powerful all earnest men confess; but 
forever it remains true that each boy’s life 
says to each mother— 





This heart first caught its steady stroke, 
This blood its crimson hue, from thine. 


Or, as the quaint old proverb has it— 
“God could not be everywhere, so He 
made mothers.’’ And, to the everlasting 
credit of those sacred guardians of the 
cradle, let it be said that no credentials are 
Stronger than these words: ‘‘ He is a moth- 
er's boy.’’ The highest praise that Arab 
speech bestows on a young man is that he is 
‘‘a brother of girls.’’” And this a mother’s 
boy is sure to be. So long as an open way 





can be kept between the boy’s soul and that 
of his parents, all will be well with him. 

A boy, like an ocean steamship, is built in 
compartments. He keeps his love for 
mother in one, and his zeal for hunting the 
nests of mother birds in another; his gener- 
osity in one, and his love for cream-tarts 
and cider in another. This is not his fault; 
he is built that way, and the beautiful task 
set before his home-trainers is to open up 
the partitions between these compartments 
so that he will see the relation of the nobler 
to the less noble qualities, and will drive 
out the selfish tendencies by those that are 
worthy of the splendid generosity in which 
almost no boy is lacking. But the trouble 
is, home training so often develops selfish- 
ness. The young American must have what 
he wants, and the sense of selfishness in him 
is excused under the plea, ‘‘ Well, you know 
he is a boy!’’ So that to be a boy means 
to be waited upon by ‘‘women folks,’’ and 
to have one’s own way. If the wise ones 
at home had always used these words when 
he did something generous and noble, say- 
ing, ‘‘ That is just like a boy,’’ (for in- 
stance, when he was manly and chivalric 
toward his sister, waiting upon her, and 
giving her half, at least, of every good and 
pleasant gift that came to him) the fact that 
he is a boy, and the constant repetition of 
it, would ennoble and build him up in every 
grace of a great and helpful manhood. But 
the trouble is that the requiem of many a 
parent’s life is—‘‘ While I came and went, 
the child was gone.’’ ‘The good impres- 
sions that might have been written in wax, 
must now be carved on marble. 

Every boy is, or ought to be, a walking 
interrogation point. Like the immortal 
Toddie, he ‘‘wants to see zhe wheels go 
wound!’’ He stands at creation’s tele- 
phone and it is his due to hear a cheery re- 
sponse to his tireless ‘‘ Halloo!’’ 

And most of all, he wants to know about 
his own immediate and wondrous heritage 
of power. But here comes in the most in- 
exorable ‘‘ Don’t’’ of all. ‘The boy is sent 
to school to learn the most sacred endow- 
ments of his being from some low lad on the 
playground, or some leering youth in the 
back alley, or some pedler of vile literature 
who waylays him on his way home. Knowl- 
edge abhors a vacuum, and if the boy’s head 
is not filled with pure explanations of his 
own nature and powers, it will be packed 
with those that are impure. For every 
school has in it its three classes of children 
—those from homes celestial, terrestrial, and 
diabolical. It is so much easier to sink 
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than to climb, that in the natural effort of 
all to find an equilibrium, the lowest minds 
spread their own contagion widest, and the 
tendency is to keep time to the slowest step 
in the last battalion of ‘‘the little soldiers 
newly mustered in.’’ Hence, the mother 
should make sure that purity has the first 
word. 

The boy’s questions will be early asked. 
Let not the coarse reply get in its work be- 
fore the chaste one comes. 
fire: it-burns out dross ; tell him what science 
says. God's laws are all equally clean and 
holy ; tell him of the laws of God. But how 
shall you tell him? A/ways according to the 
truth of things. The bird in its nest, the 
flower on its stalk, the mineral in its crys- 
tals, all show forth one creative law. Prob- 
ably the best result of women’s higher edu- 
cation is that they will thus be better fitted 
to bring up their boys. The scientific 
spirit in the mother will better understand 
the conseant questions of her son. The di- 
vine curiosity aroused in her own mind will 
bind their lives in closer sympathy. There 
will be other queries of the alert little brain. 
**Mamma, what makes that man walk 
crooked ?”’ the boy asks as the awful object- 
lesson of a poisoned brain crosses his path. 
Then let her teach him that the body is 
God’s temple, and that into it must not en- 
ter anything that defileth. Shine in upon 
his quick intelligence with a ‘‘ Thus saith 
nature, thus saith reason, thus saith physi- 
ology, chemistry, and hygiene.’’ 

Teach him that the laws of Nature are but 
the methods of God’s ever-present action ; 
that He is not far from every one of us, but 
‘‘in Him we live and move and have our 
being.”’ 

Defended from the impure habits and the 
alcoholic and nicotine indulgences that so 
rapidly deteriorate the body, a boy has the 
foundation upon which solid character can 
be builded—in love toward God and love 
toward man. The quadrilateral of a suc- 
cessful manhood may be thus described: 
Sobriety, integrity, industry, gentleness. 

Now, as to minor matters. Give your 
boy simple food—fish, grains, vegetables, 
fruit. Hecan be trained, if you begin from 
the beginning, to like these better than pas- 
try, meat, and gravies. Banish pepper-sauce 
and condiments from your table as far as 
possible; also, tea and coffee. Tell him 


that athletes use none of these things; tell 
him the splendid soldiers of Rome carried a 
bag of wheat across their shoulders, chewing 
as they marched. 
ness for the daily bath. 


Habituate him to a fond- 
Take particularly 


Science is like | 
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good care of his room, and if you have a 
pretty picture, or a bunch of posies, put them 
there to prove to him your confidence in his 
appreciation of whatever is lovely and 
pure. Share in his fun; have a good romp 
with him when he comes home from school ; 
make him your escort to pleasant places 
where you will meet good and true people. 
Guard his companionship with other boys 
—not so much by warning him against this 
one, as by cultivating the presence of that 
other better one. Let his toys be suited to 
his special tastes and aptitudes. In these 
days a kit of miniature carpenter’s tools can 
be had cheaply, and many a boy will work 
happily at the bench who but for this re- 
source would be restless and irritable, not 
from ill-nature, but because he lacks occu- 
pation that is congenial to him. Some boys 
like gardening; others are enraptured with 
a scroll saw; others still prefer a heap of 


clay to model in, and almost all take great: 


pleasure in live animals to pet and train. 
The boy who would by nature sit all day 
over his books needs to be ingeniously in- 
duced, not driven, into the open air. Phy- 


| sical culture in the public schools is greatly 


to be desired, and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union (which has already se- 
cured in all but ten of the forty-four States, 
laws requiring that boys and girls be taught 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics on the 
human system) has now taken up the work 
of making physical culture lessons also obli- 
gatory. ‘The Emperor of Germany has re- 
cently decreed this for the schouls of Ger- 
many, in the interest of good soldiership. 

Finally, we must remember that just as 
walking is defined by scientists to be a suc- 
cession of perpetually interrupted falls for 
ward, so in a boy’s life it often seems as if that 
which may really be a forward movement is 
danger to him; and danger it might prove 
had he not learned by discipline herein sug- 
gested, just when to bring up the other foot 
so as to pace off evenly on the highway of 
success. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, as 
the outcome of fifteen years’ experience in 
teaching, by one to whom boys have always 
been as kind as younger brothers, and 
whose life-long ideal of noblest manhood 
has always been that ‘‘only brother, 
Oliver,’’ who on a prairie farm in Wiscon- 
sin, shared his out-door sports with his 
adventurous-minded sister ‘‘Frank,’’ and 
never once said to her, ‘‘ You are only a 
girl.”’ 

Let me, as my last word, offer a pledge 
that I have written out for my young broth- 
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ers, the boys, with a spinster’s affectionate 
greeting— 
Boy’s PLEDGE. 

I pledge my brain God’s thoughts to think, 

My lips no fire or foam to drink 

From alcoholic cup, nor link 

With my pure breath tobacco’s taint; 

For have | not a right to be 

As wholesome and as pure as she 

Who, through the years so glad and free 

Moves gently onward to meet me? 

A knight of the New Chivalry 

Of Christ and Temperance I would be 

In Nineteen Hundred—come and see ! 


Ladies’ Home Journal, 


—_—_— 


FEELINGS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
BY THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


\ JE make the mistake in our dealings 
‘Y with children of assuming that their 
emotional nature is fully developed, that 
they have all the emotions which the adult 
has. When we ask a boy of nine or ten to 
read a selection expressing a mother’s grief 
at the death of her child, we ask what at 
that age is psychologically impossible. 
When we ask a boy of twelve to declaim a 
speech of Webster’s, we demand of him the 
expression of emotions which he cannot 
have. The feelings that grow directly out 
of the instinct of self preservation develop 
early,—such as anger, jealousy, envy, stub- 
bornness, the desire to possess what is within 
reach; the unselfish feelings—such as love, 
generosity, kindness,—develop late. The 
emotions, like all other faculties, develop 
by exercise. We cannot develop a feeling 
by talking to the child about it; we must 
develop it by calling it into exercise. In 
like manner a wrong feeling is weakened by 
disuse. Every feeling is dependent on an 
idea to call it into activity. The idea of 
meanness arouses the feeling of indignation; 
the idea of suffering, the feeling of sym- 
pathy. Words can call ideas into con- 
sciousness, but not the feelings which they 
designate. The words, house, steamboat, 
river, mountain, call into consciousness their 
corresponding ideas, but the word sadness 
does not make us feel sad; the word anger 
does not make us feel angry ; the word fear 
does not inspire us with fear. A feeling, 
therefore, cannot be called into exercise by 
naming it or talking about it. 

Talking to a child about his emotions 
makes him think of them, and thinking of 
them is one way of crushing them. When 
a man says, ‘‘I am angry,’’ he is never in 





danger of doing anybody harm. He is 
thinking of his emotion, and thereby mak- 
ing it harmlessly weak. In like manner, 
when a man boasts of his generosity, his 
generosity will never make him poor. He 
is too conscious of his virtue to have it in 
large measure. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOL. 


BY CO. SUPT. JOS. S. WALTON, 


\ FREE people still fail to comprehend 
L the possibilities wrapped up in free 
schools. The rapid growth of plutocratic 
ideas, of aristocratic social tendencies— 
even snobbery—the increase of illiteracy, 
and the remarkable development of crime 
among all classes, forcibly suggests, that in 
this land of freedom Liberty is sick and 
convalescence has not yet begun. Whether 
our free institutions are extending or limit- 
ing our privileges will be a matter for his- 
tory to decide. That the wealth of the 
nation is rapidly accumulating into the 
hands of a few is cold fact. Thus aided, 
they surround their selfish ungodliness with 
a pretorian guard of editors, ministers and 
ward politicians, who not ouly protect their 
masters’ possessions but add thereunto ; not 
only rob the masses but determine what 
they shall think, yes, even make them co- 
partners in their own ruin. 

That social exclusiveness and caste ten- 
dencies are on the increase no thinking man 
denies. Yet exclusiveness and caste are 
rank poison to the healthy use of a universal 
franchise. Snobbery and the aping of 
foreign manners are the barren blossoms of 
the second generation of wealth and are un- 
republican in their influence. Great ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth always breed 
crime and pave the way for illiteracy. Not 
only alarmists but conservative thinkers 
have noticed these tendencies and sounded 
the alarm. Some declare that nationalization 
will avert all such tendencies. Others see 
in a single tax on land a panacea for evils 
real and imaginary. Others again pin 
their faith to various restrictive and prohibi- 
tory measures; but many, I fear, have for- 
gotten the declaration made by William 
Penn: ‘* There must be a people before a 
government.”’ 

To-day the school is probably the most 
potent factor moulding and forming the 
people. If it is deficient, neglected, un- 
healthy ; if, as in the schools of antiquity, 
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the individuality of childhood is destroyed, 
and the classes like the military are blocked 
and averaged, how easy for a subsidized 
press, a perverted ministry and a corrupt 
demagoguism to impose their unwholesome 
and unrepublican machinations upon the 
unthinking mass. And how hard for the 
tongue and pen of true liberty and morality, 
no matter how inspired, to find a hearing ! 

The schools of the Orient taught caste. 
The schools of China and Japan destroyed 
individuality. The schools of ancient and 
medieval Europe did but little better for the 
multitude. The schools of a republic should 
train up a healthy, self-reliant individuality. 
We have cause to be proud of our free 
schools. They have done a great work 
during the past century. We are com- 
posed of all rationalities—the schools have 
preserved one tongue. We have inherited 
the habits of Europe—but the schools are 
Americanizing them. It is only by the en- 
forced patronage of sectarian and select 
schools that any particular language and 
custom can, even for a time, be preserved. 
The common district school is the cradle of 
liberty. We may legislate, we may nation- 
alize, we may preach, we may write, but we 
will never make the nation much better 
than we have made her free schools. 

There are too many problems pressing, 
for the teacher to pause and preen the plu- 
mage of the past. We are forming our na- 
tional character too rapidly for a self-com- 
placent pedagogy. The school of to day 
anticipates the nation of to-morrow. ‘The 
best equipment and the best paid teachers 
are in the municipalities of the Republic, 
but not the best results. Fifty to a hundred 
pupils of even grade meet one teacher this 
year, another next—or, worse yet for child- 
hood, a specialist in each branch. There 
is neither time, opportunity nor inclination 
for that intimate acquaintance between 
pupil and teacher which is the key-note of 
all character-building. Averages, examina- 
tions, hurry and promotion, fill the curricu- 
lum until the city child has little time to 
ponder. He becomes quick, flippant, 
ready, a good memorizer, a good imitator. 
As a result, on an average, he fills the sala- 
ried positions, a follower of others, waiting 
for the sinecures of life—as easily handled 
by the shrewd politician as the unintelligent 
immigrant, and often more desirable, be- 
cause he adds respectability to unworthy 
partisanship. ‘Mostly careful—seldom differ- 
ing—he dodges life’s issues both public and 
private—an unworthy heir of inherited 
liberties. 





[ APRIL, 


Surely the common schools of our muni- 
cipalities, though they receive the major 
part of free school tax, are un-American and 
unrepublican in their tendencies. Were 
their product not discounted by a remark- 
able death-rate and offset by the raw ma- 
terial from the country schools, results 
might be even worse. 

The village and rural schools, in spite of 
neglect and incompetency, have already 
done as much for America, her liberties and 
institutions, as any other agency, while the 
possibilities that lie wrapped in the district 
school have scarcely blossomed. There all 
grades and ages meet. Fifteen to fifty 
pupils often have the same instructor five or 
more years. With a good teacher an inti- 
macy springs up that moulds character. The 
walks to and from school or along the 
woodland path furnish golden moments. 
Nature’s museum is never exhausted, and 
constantly invites examination. The 
little children, even when idle, listen to the 
older pupils recite, and wish that they too 
some day might do as well. A _ child’s 
best teacher is often the successful work of 
the older grades. The one room is a 
democracy within itself. There the rights 
and privileges of others must be respected. 
The rich often find themselves no brighter 
than the poor. Without a text-book on 
economics the foundations of a democratic 
spirit can be laid. The germs of true char- 
ity and respect for that universal brother- 
hood of man find fertile soil in such schools. 
The older pupils learn to care for and help 
the younger. The family life of the com- 
munity is averaged for the benefit of the 
coming generation. Nothing original on 
the teacher’s part escapes the attention of 
any grade. The evils of an iron-clad sys- 
tem of grades are not experienced. The 
child has time to think, indeed must think, 
in order to help himself. His advancement 
may often be slow, his promptness and ac- 
curacy sometimes at fault, but with fair 
teaching he stands on his own feet. A 
sturdy independence marks his after life. 
He is hard to handle politically. He con- 
stitutes that substratum of society that rises 
up in emergencies to overthrow wrong and 
oppression. He becomes the tax-payer of 
the nation—the constructive element in so- 
ciety. He furnishes the bulk of raw ma- 


terial for the leaders in trade and- manufac- 
ture—in church and school, in state and 
nation. 

Lincoln and Webster, Whittier and Miss 
Willard, started in the district school. In 
fact, it is a misfortune not to receive the 
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beginning of one’s education in the free 
schools. ‘The entire after-life is otherwise 
out of touch and sympathy with humanity 
and its struggle. 

If then the rural school has, in a few in- 
stances, done so much, what might they not 
all do if properly supported? The material 
and environment are of the best. The 
boys that educate well are the boys that 
have worked by the side of their fathers. 
The Christian home in the country is a 
grand civilizer. The community is robbed 
when these children are not sent to the 
public school. 

The moral status of the school is not con- 
sidered good enough; so much the more 
necessity for those concerned in making it 
better. Earnest fathers and mothers should 
see to it, that the school room is more com- 
fortable than the average home, that the 
grounds are well kept, neat and attractive 
—a place of beauty; that books and period- 
icals, interesting and helpful to children, 
are constantly on the reading table ; that the 
teacher is the best that money can procure ; 
and that the entire socal influence of the 
neighborhood supports the school. These 
things being done, it will soon become the 
best place for the early education of their 
children. 

More than that, in protecting their own 
they will have improved the homes and 
morals of the lowest in the community, and 
have taught their own children a lesson in 
pure democracy, in man’s universal brother- 
hood, and in practical Christianity, that 
would have been impossible had they never 
patronized the free schools. 

This is no Utopian dream. In states like 
Pennsylvania, where the system is based on 
a‘‘minimum of centralization, and a max- 
imum of localization,’’ it has in a measure 
occasionally been done. The _ responsi- 
bility for the school should lie as near the 
home as possible. The state may assist, but 
not direct. When the state assumes this re- 
sponsibility she eliminates from the future 
one of the strongest bulwarks of republican- 
ism. The future of the rural school wisely 
directed and supported promises a whole- 
some antidote for a growing unrepublican 
aristocracy, for those un-American evils 
known and feared. Every true American 
and lover of freedom should show himself 
equal to the emergency. 

A portion of the bequeathed wealth of 
the land, seeking philanthropic channels 
and shedding glory upon the memory of the 
departed, endows colleges and seminaries, 
homes for the feeble-minded, etc., all of 





which is good, very good. But what man 
thinks of making a permanent endowment 
to swell the income of the common school 
in his district, where it will operate to the 
benefit of all—not a special or favored few, 
but all—and at the most important and vital 
time in life? 

It is a waste of money and energy to 
educate the few and neglect the many. 
Greece, Rome, and other nations of old 
tried it, and in each case the ignorance of 
the multitude finally prevailed. The 
Gracchi plead for reform before an un- 
thinking populace. Thus it has ever been. 
And if America with her new government 
would profit by their example, she must do 
more than vote appropriations for her 
schools. Her people must abandon the idea 
that the teacher and the Board of Control 
can accomplish everything. 

They must rally around the common 
school, especially the rural school, and 
make it the most cherished spot in the 
neighborhood. ‘There patriotism can find 
a practical field for work, one that will 
yield a valuable harvest. There philanthropy 
can accomplish more than by organizing 
public schemes that tend to perpetuate 
poverty. There the labor reformer can ex- 
pend, with profit, the means now squan- 
dered in supporting strikes, and making 
incompetency dissatisfied. There the Tem- 
perance advocate will find new tools with 
which to work, and his money will yield a 
better usury than in many of the ways now 
employed. There the true Christian can 
prepare rich garden tracts for the reception 
of the truth and the coming Church. 


TO TEACH. 


HERE are over a quarter of a million 

persons in this country who engage in 
the work of teaching. As men rise in civili- 
ization they set apart more and more persons 
to perform a kind of work that is not only 
seen to be a factor in that civilization, but 
is acontributing means to happiness, morality 
and prosperity. What is teaching? What 
is the work that teachers perform ? 

Let us observe one who occupies the place 
of powerintheschool room. He callsanum- 
ber of children to come before him; they 
stand in a row; they hold printed books in 
their hands; they utter the words in the 
books, for example; they write numbers on 
their slates; they add, subtract, or divide 
these numbers; they take their seats and 
others succeed them, and similar acts are 
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observed in other classes. Then we note at 
another time that there is a repetition of 
facts learned regarding the people and the 
productions of some part of the earth, or 
something concerning matters pertaining to 
health, or to inventions, or to daily work. 

Along with this employment of the mind, 
directed by the one in power, we shall 
notice more or less done to influence the 
modes of thought and the moral character of 
thechildren. In some schools it is apparent 
that the heavy burden laid on the teacher is 
listening to repetitions ; in others there seems 
a direct effort to cause the pupil to come to 
warrantable conclusions about himself and 
others. Is ajl of this labor by the one in 
power to be called teaching? 

All who discuss school-room methods and 
results agree on one thing, that a child should 
be taught to employ his judgment. The 
kingly power in man is his power of judging ; 
by this he puts the roof over his head and by 
this builds cathedrals. Knowledge is neces- 
sary, for on it the judgment is exercised ; 
language, numbers, and constructions are 


needed to enable one to obtain and retain 


knowledge. Teaching, then, will be rated 
high or low according to its effect on the 
judgment. 

A child reads, ‘‘ The bee gathers honey 
and stores it in the hive,’’ and we watch him 
to see if he exercises his judgment on this 
statement. It is said to us that, ‘‘ He may 
not do so to-day, but it is well to lay up the 
facts for future use.’’ While this reply may 
cover a small range of facts, as that a certain 
dog will bite, or that the liquid in a certain 
cup is poisonous, it cannot be held any longer 
to be an educational maxim ; the time for 
that is past. 

Again we listen ; a child tells what it has 
read about Egypt—‘‘ It is on both sides of 
the Nile—crocodiles abound in the waters of 
the river.’’ We note the satisfaction of the 
teacher, because this is the statement in 
the book. Some knowledge has been lodged 
in the memory ; and intellectual acqui- 
sition is important. But is this statement 
about Egypt a kind of knowledge that the 
judgment of the child can operate on? 
Does it enter into his thought ? 

But we noted there were evident efforts 
for government. To govern, there must be 
employment of both authority and love. 
The pupil is influenced at first by the author- 


ity that is possessed by the teacher, but that | 
| consists, and make these parts correspond- 


must soon be replaced by affection. We 
noted that there is a training of the child 
by which he is induced to choose and to do 
the right ; and to prefer to act in accordance 
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with certain fixed principles, day by day, 
from choice, clearly understanding these 
principles. It is not difficult to put such a 
pressure on elasticsteam that it becomes 
seemingly obedient. The children in a 
school-room march ip and out in such ex- 
cellent order that the teacher too often 
flatters himself that his discipline has given 
them character. But morality without 
freedom of choice has no permanent value. 
The pupil must contemplate moral facts, and 
bring them under his judgment ; and dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, and freely 
choose the good. 

From the above it will be seen that 
teaching demands the constant meditation 
upon certain key-words that may by each 
one be formed into maxims—judgment, self- 
government, freedom, and character.— 7/¢ 
School Journal. 


— —_ — 


HOW ELECTRICITY MOVES THE 
STREET CARS. 


A LTHOUGH electric street cars have 
[\ now almost got to be common in nearly 
all of our cities, notwithstanding their com- 
paratively recent introduction, there is 
hardly an application of the electric force 
that arouses more of a lively curiosity and 
wonder in most intelligent minds, than the 
conversion of the electric current into that 
invisible force that drives the electric cars. 

From the bare copper wire lines over- 
head, which are in connection with the 
heavier and insulated feed-wire lines, strung 
from pole to pole along the road, the elec- 
tric current comes down into the propelling 
gear or motor, which is located under the 
motor car, by way of that wheel-tipped rod 
above. An insulated rod that runs down 
through one side of the car, connects that 
rod, at its universal joint end, which 1s 
mounted on the car’s top, with a switch 
which can be worked from either platform, 
in order to close or to open the circuit, for 
allowing the electric current to reach the 
motor when starting, or shutting off the cur- 
rent when the car is to be stopped. The 
instant the current enters the motor at the 
particular part, one of the two brushes that 
bear on the communicator, the electricity 
runs through the several hundred yards of 
wire, which is wound araund the field mag- 
nets and the armature of which every motor 


ingly magnetic. This magnetization it 1s 
which pulls the revolving armature contin- 
uously around to meet the field magnet 
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poles, which in turn exerts its traction force 
through the appropriate driving gear upon 
the wheel axles of the car. The electric 
current takes its passage through the car 
wheels and the rails, back again into the 
electric generators at the power station, thus 
completing the circuit through them.—2. 
Hasse, M. D., tn Indiana Farmer, 


<_ —_— 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM NCETLING. 


N the November (1891) number of Zhe 
| Educational Review, Prof. Wm. Payne 
expresses his opinion concerning the value of 
practice-teaching in Normal Schools, tak- 
ing his text, as he tells us, from what he has 
witnessed in what he calls representative 
schools. ‘* The general allegation,’’ he 
says, ‘*that may be brought against this 
practice-teaching is that the conditions 
under which it takes place are so artificial 
and unnatural that it is more likely to be 
harmful than helpful to those who take part 
init. The student teacher knows that the 
pupils whom he is attempting to instruct are 
not his own and that he is only remotely re- 
sponsible for results, seeing that they de- 
pend on so many others besides himself. 
His pupils are conscious of the same fact, 
and owe no special allegiance to their tem- 
porary teacher.’’ 

The reply that may be made to this allega- 
tion is, that the conditions under which this 
teaching takes place are neither so “ artifi- 
cial’? nor so ‘‘ unnatural’’ as they may 
seem to persons who have had no experience 
in the training of teachers in a practice 
school ; nor is the effect of the practice upon 
those who take part in it harmful, but de- 
cidedly the contrary. The student teacher 
does not know ‘‘ that he is only remote/y re- 
sponsible for results, seeing that they depend 
on so many others besides himself.’’ The 
student teaches the same subject one period 
a day for five or six weeks, and therefore 
does know that he is responsible for results, 
for they depend on no one but himself dur- 
ing the time that he has charge of the class. 
The ‘* temporary teacher ’’ who interests his 
pupils—a thing all must learn to do—gen- 
erally meets with comparatively little trouble 
in making his work a success. 

The professor next says, ‘‘And what 
stuff must a youth be made of, who can 
teach in the presence of five or six official 
critics, who with pencil and note-book in 
hand, are prying out the slightest departure 





from the established code of methods? 
Each question, each response, even each in- 
flection and gesture must square with the 
code, or the penalty will be paid when the 
hour of inquest comes,’’ 

This criticism applies in scarcely one 
particular to the facts as found at the school 
with which I am conrected. It is true that 
the beginner in teaching enters upon his 
work with some timidity; it is no more than 
natural that he should ; but when he finds 
that the critic-teacher does not enter his 
room every day, that his regular observers 
—at most only two—are of his own class- 
mates, and that there is no established code 
of methods but that of broad underlying 
principles, his embarrassment ceases, and 
he feels himself tree to exercise his best 
judgment at every step in his work. By 
this process ‘‘the spontaneous and the 
natural ’’ are at a premium and ‘‘ the artifi- 
cial routine and mechanism ’’ at a discount. 

The third charge which our critic makes, 
relates to what he chooses to style ‘‘ the in- 
quest.’’ Of this he says, ‘‘ And what shall 
be said of the formal inquest, when in the 
presence of the principal, heads of depart- 
ments, teachers of methods, critic teacher 
and pupil critics, the student teachers are 
called up for trial? These official critics 
must criticise, for this is their function. 
Not to note a fault or find one would be ne- 
glect of duty; and the proof of critical 
penetration is to discover latent faults that 
lie too deep for common observation. And 
so the stock criticism is hypercritical. * * 
I have witnessed more than one of these 
sad spectacles, but I have no recollection of 
having heard a word of approval for any- 
thing done by one of these unfortunate 
students during his trial lesson.”’ 

Not one of these counts can be charged 
to the school at Bloomsburg. The number 
of teachers present at our criticism meetings 
is nevet more than three; sometimes only 
one. All the members of the senior class 
observe the practice-teaching and are there- 
fore also critics—apprentice critics—and ex- 
pected to criticise, but neither expected nor 
pefmitted to find fault. ‘Their duty is to 
give an honest opinion of what they have 
observed, commending whatever in their 
estimation is meritorious, and kindly sug- 
gesting remedies for any defects that may 
have come under their notice—in every in- 
stance assigning a reason for their opinions. 
There is no searching for deeply concealed 
or latent faults, no hypercriticism, nor with- 
holding of approval whenever and wherever 
deserved. 
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However, to deny that Prof. Payne has 
found such practice-work as he describes, 
would imply a narrow acquaintance with the 
peculiar ideas of Normal work entertained 
by many of those who undertake the pre- 
paration of teachers. But it is difficult to 
believe that schools at which real training 
seems to be so little understood, can be con- 
sidered fair representatives of the generality 
of the Normal work of the different States 
of our country. 


——— 


HOW I WAS TAUGHT BY MY FIRST 
SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM RIDDLE, 





SHORT time ago there appeared in a 

leading educational journal, an article 
entitled : ‘‘ How I Taught my First School.’’ 
Although communications of this kind have 
frequently appeared in print, I read the one 
in question with more than ordinary inter- 
est, inasmuch as it suggested to me the ex- 
perience through which I passed during my 
first year’s teaching in a rural school. My 
own experience, however, seemed to consist, 
not so much in how [ taught my first school 
as in ‘‘ How I was Taught by my First Dis- 
trict School.’’ And with a view of giving 
the reader a glimpse of myself and school at 
that period, I propose to relate how I man- 
aged at the same time to fill the double 
capacity of teacher as well as pupil. When 
a young and inexperienced teacher enters 
a school for the first time and proves a 
failure, it can generally be attributed to one 
of the following three important essentials: 
first, that he is lacking in a knowledge of 
the subject matter to be taught; second, 
that, possessing this knowledge, he has 
neither the tact, the energy nor the ability 
to impart it; and third, that having both 
the above-named requirements, he is inca- 
pable of properly controlling his school. 
The latter, which is the very foundation 
upon which all successful teaching must rest, 
was, I am at this late day free to confess, 
my most important stock in trade, for with- 
out it I should have been a lamentable fail- 
ure from the very start. 

It was in the early days of the County 
Superintendency—away back in the fifties 
—at that most critical period, when the 
whole system of teaching in vogue through- 
out the Commonwealth was in a state of 
transition ; when the old-time schoolmaster 
and his antiquated methods were destined 
within a brief time to yield to the demands 





of a broader and more comprehensive sys. 
tem ; and when any young man of fairly 
good social standing, in possession of some 
text-book knowledge and fair executive 
abilities, could feel reasonably certain of 
receiving a certificate, that I, with a dozen 
others, equally anxious to serve the school 
interests of the district, presented myself for 
examination. It wasa severe ordeal, one 
to which with fear and trembling I had for 
weeks anxiously looked forward. In those 
days, when the examination was more of an 
exhibition than a real test of merit, and 
when most of the work was done by the 
whole class on the blackboard, it was possi- 
ble for the ‘* weaker vessels,’’ by casting an 
occasional glance over the work of the more 
experienced members of the class, to succeed 
in pulling through—to the extent, at least, 
of securing a fourth-grade certificate. The 
examination over, to my joy and surprise, | 
was the happy possessor of just such a cer- 
tificate, and before the day was ended was, 
to all intents and purposes, in absolute posses- 
sion of a district school. 

Being at that early day entirely self-de- 
pendent, I naturally looked upon this ap- 
pointment as the most important event of 
my life ; for it opened up to my then young 
mind an entirely new field of future possi- 
bilities, with seven months steady employ- 
ment, and a guaranteed salary at the end of 
each month, which, however low, was in 
those days a consideration not to be de- 
spised. Little did I imagine, however, the 
trials and difficulties which awaited me in 
my ‘‘new departure,’’ in teaching ‘the 
young idea how to shoot.”’ 

It so happened that the school to which | 
had been assigned, although located in the 
backwoods among the hills, had for several 
years been under the charge of an educated 
and experienced teacher, thoroughly con- 
versant with all the latest improved methods 
of teaching; and so proficient had the 
school become, under his charge, that there 
were fully a dozen boys and girls who 
could intelligently solve all the problems in 
Stoddard’s Intellectual and Written Arith- 
metic, and were equally well up in all the 
other branches required to be taught. To 
the young teachers of the present day, with 
all the advantages of Normal training, there 
may be nothing very suggestive in the above 


+hot 


statement; but it must be remembered that 
the teacher of thirty-five years ago who 
could intelligently solve all the problems in 
Stoddard’s Analytical Arithmetic—a work 
that had just made its appearance, and 
which may be considered the pioneer of our 
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present improved text-books in this branch 
of study—was looked upon as a shining ex- 
ample in educational circles. 

Altbough I had received some slight inti- 
mation of what I was to expect before I was 
called upon to take charge of my school, I 
had not the remotest conception of the 
true situation, otherwise I should, in all 
probability, have tendered my resignation 
before the school term began. Not unfre- 
quently the larger and more advanced 
pupils in a strictly farming region do not at- 
tend school until well on toward the Christ- 
mas holidays; but this exceptional school, 
located in a mining district in which there 
happened to be a suspension of the mining 
interest, was as well attended on the day of 
opening as at any time during the term. 
This additional fact, however, I did not 
learn until the morning of the day on which 
I took charge of the school. It was not 
only a surprise but a great disappointment 
to my last hope, for I had natuially sup- 
posed that long before any of the advanced 
pupils should put in their appearance, I 
should have my school well in hand, with 
sufficient time to prepare for any emergency 
that might from time to time arise. It is 
needless to say that my first day was devoted 
to making out the roll, classification, and 
an attempt at gradation. 

A glimpse at the register was enough to 
show that the respective ages of at least a 
dozen boys and girls, if I may so designate 
them, exceeded my own; for were they 
not before me, living specimens of young 
America, any one of whom was possibly my 
equal intellectually as well as physically? 
The only consolation I can recall as I stood 
alone in the gloom of despair, was in the 
consciousness that I held the parchment 
which entitled me to ‘ hold the fort,’’ and 
that I firmly resolved to do to the best ef 
my ability. While I had cause for con- 
gratulation at the close of the first week in 
feeling that I was still monarch of all I 
surveyed, having ejected from the school- 
room a young stalwart, who, as a parting 
salute, threw a pitcher which landed against 
the blackboard ; on the other hand, I began 
most painfully to realize my utter incom- 
petency as an instructor, and then and there 
firmly resolved either to abandon the school 
forthwith, or to place myself under its in- 
struction for the balance of the term. 

How to fill this double capacity of teacher 
as well as pupil and still maintain the confi- 
dence of the school, was a problem not so 
easily solved. Having carefully considered 


both sides of the question, and realizing 
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that my finances were on a par with my lit- 
erary qualifications, and that there was an 
opportunity to replenish my purse as well 
as to improve my mind, I resolved to rely 
on my tact and energy to carry me safely 
through to the end of the term. Of the 
eight branches named in my certificate— 
which by the way I had taken the precau- 
tion to have handsomely framed and hung in 
a conspicuous place, not unlike the young 
and inexperienced physician, and to inspire 
in others the confidence which I lacked in 
myself—I felt reasonably sure of at least 
four, Spelling, Reading, Geography and 
Penmanship. So back of these I concluded 
to fortify myself, and take my chances 
in Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, 
Grammar and United States History. In 
other words, in the last named four I pro- 
posed to take daily lessons from the school. 

Of the Analysis, as contained in Greene’s 
Elements of Grammar, the new and author- 
ized text-book which had so recently taken 
the place of Smith’s—the recognized au- 
thority at that day in technical grammar, 
and within whose covers the advocates of 
any disputed point, pro or con, were sure to 
find what was wanted—I had but the slight- 
est acquaintance, and was equally deficient 
in Analytical Arithmetic and United States 
History, a branch that had but recently 
been added to the certificate. But as no 
special training was necessary to stand be- 
hind the covers of a spelling. book and, in a 
commanding voice, give out words with 
whose pronunciation I happened to be fa- 
miliar, I felt that in this branch at leas: I 
could more than hold my own. I could 
also in the same manner hold a read- 
ing book and require the various lessons to 
be read and re-read to my own satisfaction. 
As to Geography, was it not the easiest 
thing in the world to ask the sterotyped 
questions, with the answers appended ; or to 
walk up and down the aisle, with the ap- 
parent wisdom of a Solomon, directing each 
pupil to hold his pen at the proper angle with 
his desk and to follow the head lines of his 
copy-book ? 

To enforce perfect discipline so as to in- 
spire confidence in one in whom that very 
essential quality was wanting, was my con- 
stant aim and purpose; for, while I apprecia- 
ted my inability as an instructor, I had per- 
fect faith in my ability to enforce discipline, 
although it may not at all times have been 
on the principle of moral suasion. I knew 
my strength to be in this direction, and 
believed that, by judicious observation and 
study, and proper support on the part of the 
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School Board, I could in time make good 
my shortcomings in other directions. In 
Grammar I required sentence after sentence 
to be written on the blackboard, and as each 
pupil proceeded to analyze the same I was 
the most attentive listener, wanting to know 
the whys and wherefores for each step taken. 
In Arithmetic I required all problems, the 
analysis of which I did not understand, to 
be written out at home, on paper, and 
handed in on the morning following. 
These solutions I studied until i understood 
them most thoroughly. I also made it a 
rule to visit regularly the larger pupils at 
their homes, and assist, or rather have them 
unconsciously assist me, in the preparation 
of our daily task. This move in itself had 
a most salutary effect, as it at once estab- 
lished a feeling of good natured confidence 
between teacher, pupil, and parents. On 
the play-ground I took part in all sports and 
games, placing myself on an equality with 
the pupils, but demanding the utmost re- 
spect and obedience within the school room 
proper. The result was that before the 
term was half ended I could not only solve 
all the problems in Stoddard’s Arithmetic, 
and understood thoroughly the formulas in 
Grammar, but had at the same time kept my 
advanced class well supplied with a variety 
of the more difficult problems and historical 
questions, collected from various sources. 
At no time did I lose sight of the all-im- 
portant fact that whil: ie more advanced 
pupils needed special preparation, my ulti- 
mate success lay in my ability to meet the 
daily wants of the average pupil. To hear 
a recitation in advanced arithmetic was one 
thing, but to properly teach the rudiments 
of reading and primary arithmetic was some- 
thing entirely different. Payne’s Theory 
of Teaching, a new and valuable work at 
that day, came to my rescue and aided me 
very materially at this most critical period. 
Later on, however, toward the end of the 
term, some one brought the stirring news 
that the County Superintendent, for whom 
the teachers of that day had the most pro- 
found regard, wasin the township, and would 
appear at the * Hill’’ school early the next 
morning. For the remainder of that day 
there was activity and commotion through- 
out the entire school. Brooms and buckets 
were brought into requisition, and when, on 
the day following, the Superintendent took 
us by surprise, he found the room as clean 
as a new pin, and every pupil in his accus- 
tomed seat, as though prearranged by 
special appointment. Pupils from the low- 


est class to the highest took their seats on 
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the platform and acquitted themselves in a 
very creditable manner. It is needless to 
say that the *‘ Hill’’ school maintained its 
former reputation, and received its No. 1 
mark. 

At the close of the term the teacher re. 
ceived not only the highest salary, but had 
at the same time acquired a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the eight branches named in 
his certificate. Four consecutive terms were 
taught here, to the satisfaction of the School 
Board as well as of the patrons. Whatever 
may have been the loss to the advanced 
pupils during the first year—when I was 
under instruction, so to speak—was, I am 
free to think, more than counterbalanced 
during the four years which followed. It is 
now more than twenty-five years since | 
abandoned the profession of teaching; and 
yet when [ look back over the past I can at- 
tribute whatever success I may have achieved, 
within or without the school room, not so 
much to a thorough education as to persis- 
tent application and a determination to 
succeed. While this same old stone struc- 
ture, the ‘*Hill’’ school, has long been 
abandoned for school purposes, there still 
remain for me among the cedars and chest- 
nut sprouts many fond reminiscences that 
make the cherished spot where stood the old- 
time school a place of beauty, ‘‘ and a joy 
forever.”’ 


————_$ > ___—. 


GROWTH. 
MISS M. ROBERTSON. 


ener e pessimists may say to the 
contrary, it is a recognized fact that 
the world is progressing, and he who would 
be successful in any calling must keep pace 
with its rapid onward march. 

Education, particularly, has been making 
great strides of late, and so many and so 
important are the changes which have been 
and are being made in educational theories 
and methods, that the teacher who would 
be successful must keep abreast of the times, 
must keep moving on, or, in other words, 
must grow, mentally and morally. 

At a Sunday school convention, held in 
the town a few weeks ago, a speaker, illus- 
trating the surest way to grow spiritually, 
used a short acrostic which seemed to me 
very appropriate for public school as well 
as for Sunday school teachers, so, with your 
kind permission, I shall use that acrostic as 
a sort of text. 

The first word used was ‘‘ Go.”’ 
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If I were not a teacher, and as such de- 
barred from the use of ‘‘ slang,’’ I should be 
tempted to say that the successful man must 
have some ‘‘go’’ about him; as it is, I 
must content myself with saying that earn- 
estness, energy and enthusiasm are indis- 
pensable to success. 

An indolent teacher does untold harm, 
because by his example more powerful than 
precept, more contagious than the most con- 
tagious disease, he trains his pupils in habits 
which effectually prevent their taking an act- 
ive interest in their work, thereby destroy- 
ing all hope of progress and unfitting them 
for the duties which lie before them. 

An energetic, earnest person must, on the 
contrary, by the very force of his nature, 
inspire ambition and determination to suc- 
ceed in the mind of almost every pupil. 

In the school-room, a cheerful, hopeful 
spirit is invaluable. It creates a wholesome 
atmosphere for the mind, prevents children 
from becoming discouraged over their 
errors or their slowness, and makes the 
school-room and its duties bright and at- 
tractive rather than dull and monotonous. 

Then, in order to go forward, the teacher 
needs what Kingsley calls ‘“‘divine discon- 
tent—the parent first of upward aspiration, 
and then of self-control, thought, effort to 
fulfil that aspiration even in part.’’ A per- 
son, be he teacher or taught, who is quite 
content with his present standing, is not 
likely to make any advance; but, shutting 
his eyes to the defects or lack in his charac- 
ter or knowledge, will make no effort to 
progress, and by-and-by will find that while 
he was thus engaged in ‘‘ napping’’ the slow 
and plodding ones, whom he had almost de- 
spised, have left him far behind. 

But it is not enough to know that imper- 
fections exist ; what they really are must be 
known before improvement can be made. 
Weare all ready to acknowledge that we are 
far from perfect, but we are not quite so 
willing to settle ourselves down to the dis- 
agreeable task of finding out where, who and 
why we are wrong; and yeta sight knowl- 
edge of ourselves, our methods, our motives 
and our aims, is absolutely necessary if a 
higher plane is to be reached. 

here are right and wrong ways of doing 
almost everything; at least, some ways are 
better than others, and, if it is possible to 
learn and make use of the best, it cannot be 
right to be content with the poorer. 

In the school-room any method is wrong 
which lessens the child’s power to think, 
destroys his independence, or fosters in him 
the belief that he must be good only when 





watched, and may be as bad as he likes when 
free from fear of detection. Children need 
not so much to be controlled, as to be helped 
to control themselves, and to be as careful 
and trusty when unobserved as when under 
the eyes of the most vigilant guardian. 

Again, no lasting good is to be hoped for 
unless the workman has a fair knowledge of 
the material which he handles. A carpenter 
who knew nothing about wood, a farmer 
who understood little about seed and soil, 
would prove a failure. How much more 
disastrous will be the failure of one who at- 
tempts to handle so delicate and impression- 
able a thing as the mind of a child, without 
any knowledge of that mind, of its capabil- 
ities and its needs. Children are not 
machines, but souls, and he who would 
wisely guide them in the quest for know- 
ledge must have a right conception of, and 
sympathy with, child-nature. As Daniel 
Webster has so well said:—‘‘If we work 
upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with right principles, with the just fear of 
God and love of our fellowmen, we engrave 
upon those tablets something which will 
brighten to all eternity.’’ 

Right aims are also necessary; the teach- 
er’s aim should not be to cram the brain 
with facts in order that the pupil may make 
a brilliant showing at examinations, but to 
develop the mind naturally and carefully 
in order that the child, when grown, may 
be able to take his place in the world, and 
to perform wisely and well the duties which 
may devolve upon him. 

But, not only must the teacher’s aims 
after entering upon his work be right ; the 
motives which lead him to follow his pro- 
fession should be proper ones. If the draw- 
ing of the salary be the only incentive to 
faithful work, if there be no strong desire 
for the advancement of the pupils, no pleas- 
ure in watching the growth of the mental 
powers, no real joy in helping the wayward 
ones to conquer themselves, and in watch- 
ing their efforts to correct their faults, such 
a teacher would be better employed in deal- 
ing with senseless things, or mingling with 
men as cold and hard as himself. He 
should not dare to handle so sensitive a 
thing as the soul of a child. 

Little folks are very quick td detect the 
feelings with which their elders regard 
them; they find out very soon whether 
they are looked upon as human beings, or 
as so many troublesome things, to be kept 
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as quiet, crammed as full, and got rid of as 
quickly as possible. They detect, too, very 
accurately, the difference between right and 
wrong ; no sophistry will mislead, no merely 
plausible reasoning, will win the straight- 
forward child. He mav not be able to ex- 
press his feelings, or put his thoughts into 
words ; but they are in his mind, and the 
teacher who values the respect of his pupils 
will be open and candid before them, A 
sham will not long retain their confidence ; 
therefore, if a teacher would be rig/t in his 
pupils’ eyes, he must be true and upright at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

The next word we shall take is ‘‘ on.’’ 
You have all, doubtless, read the story of 
Alice’s adventures in the land ‘‘ Through 
the Looking-Glass,’’ and you will remember 
the long, hard run she took with the Red 
Queen, her surprise on noticing that, altho’ 
She was forced to run so rapidly that her 
feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground, 
she never got any farther on, and how, on 
giving expression to her astonishment, she 
was coolly informed by her companion that 
in ¢hat country it would take all the run- 
ning she could do to keep in the same place. 
It is just so with some people in this coun- 
try. They weary themselves, sometimes 
others, by their ceaseless activity, and yet 
seem to make no progress ; they work hard, 
but thoughtlessly, and consequently fail to 
obtain any good results. Noise is not energy, 
motion is not always progress. If we would 
press forward we must have some definite 
end in view; to work aimlessly is to work 
carelessly and unprofitably; but if, having 
some desirable end to reach we keep our 
eyes ever towards the goal, and bend all the 
energies of our souls in that direction, some 
progress must be made. What if it be but 
slow ? 

Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


We must not, however, be content with 
striving to reach a lofty height, but must 
occasionally measure our progress, not by 
gazing complacently down to see how far 
we have risen above others—moral dizziness 
would follow that—but by marking whether 
we are nearer the height to which we aspire. 

Now-a days, pupils are examined—exam- 
ined until it is almost a wonder they are 
not mere mdchines; perhaps it would not 
be a bad plan to let the teachers have a few 
examinations occasionally. We know that 


merchants investigate, at regular intervals, 
the state of their business, and should not 
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the teacher, too, frequently take stock, so 
to speak, of himself, that he may find out 
whether his capital is increasing or dimin- 
ishing. If he will not do it for himself, 
others will do it for him, and, perhaps, will 
not always balance in his favor. 

Another important characteristic of the 
successful man is his ability and his willing- 
ness to work. 

Tis true outsiders say, ‘‘ What nice times 
teachers have; they earn their salaries 
easily.’’ Well, perhaps, some do have light 
work, but they are not found at the top of 
the ladder. The work of a thorough, pro- 
gressive teacher begins before nine o'clock 
in the morning, and does not end when the 
children are dismissed at four. During 
school hours his thought must be for his 
pupils, his chief task, then, being to culti- 
vate their minds, and build up their charac- 
ters. Out of school-hours he must devote 
much time to the planning and preparation 
of school-work. Some people seem to have 
strange ideas of what a teacher’s work 
really is; they think he has but to select a 
portion of the knowledge he has stored 
away and present it to his pupils, to find it 
quickly seized and appropriated with relish. 
lf they could only know all the trouble 
that must be taken to prepare the food, to 
make it palatable and digestible, and then 
could they but note our anxiety on finding 
our pupils suffering from indigestion, and 
requiring disagreeable remedies—if they only 
knew, they might not so often exclaim, “ O, 
I wish I were a teacher.’’ 

Not only must work be reviewed, results 
noted, and new plans laid, but much time 
must be spent in self improvement, and in 
keeping posted on all the great questions of 
the day. ‘This may be pleasant work, but 
it is none the less a duty which must be 
performed, even though the close confine- 
ment of the day may sometimes render it 
irksome. 

Then, too, the teacher must devote some 
time and thought to the affairs of the com- 
munity. But you will say: ‘* Women are 
not troubled with any such responsibilities.” 
Well, perhaps they are not called upon to 
preside at ‘‘gas-works’’ meetings, attend 
political conventions, or manage Mechanics’ 
Institutes; neither are they expected to 
practise football diligently, or to spend 
hour after hour for months or years in try- 
ing on new aprons and bibs and “taking 
degrees’’ at Masonic lodges; but they are 
asked to perform duties quite as onerous to 
them. 

However, the world’s work is to be done, 
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and the teacher must help to do it; and his 
share must be done carefully and thought- 
fully, if he is to be of worth in the com- 
munity. Let me conclude in the words of 
Henry Ward Beecher : 

‘Take the lowest seat, and work your 
way up. Let a man be called up always. 
Do your work wherever you are, and do it 
so faithfully and so contentedly that men 
will want you one step higher, and will call 
you up. And, when you get there, do your 
work so thoroughly well and so contentedly 
that they will want you still higher. The 
more you do your work well, the more they 
will want you still higher and higher and 
higher. Be drawn up. Do not force your- 
self up. That leads to chicanery, to pre- 
tence, to mistakes, and even to temptations 
and crimes.”’ 

Beecher’s words uphold our motto. 

Go 
Right 
On 
Working 
and you will grow.—Canada Ed. Journal. 





LITTLE FOXES—TENDER VINES. 
BY AN EX-TEACHER. 


T has some times been asked me why, after 
the years in which teaching had been 
my profession, I had left it and entered upon 
other work. My answer is, ‘‘ Teaching 
did not pay,’’ and it usually brings the re- 
sponse, ‘* Not pay! I thought it paid better 
than anything else a woman could do.’’ 

Well, perhaps, and perhaps not. The 
great State of Pennsylvania pays men that 
teach her schools an average of $39 per 
month and women $30. The county in 
which I taught, one of the richest and most 
progressive in the State, paid me an average 
of $26.50 per month, in the country dis- 
tricts. And the average throughout the 
county, taking in the large towns and the 
county seat, is but $30 for women. The 
salary is not well calculated to induce one 
to remain in the work. The increase in 
the number of pupils in the State, as shown 
by the report for 1889, was 13,176. But 
the increase of pay was, for men, forty-six 
cents ; for women, fifteen cents. 

The late Dr. Higbee said in his last re- 
port, ** This want of proper remuneration 
is injuring the status of our schools. It is 
retarding the whole educational work of the 
State and every exertion should be made to 
remedy this defect. Direct legislation can 





effect but little. Public sentiment must be 
aroused. Directors and parents must real- 
ize the vast importance of our schools and 
the great responsibility of our teachers, and 
refuse to make the matter of selecting them 
nothing more than the employment of the 
cheapest candidates in the market.’’ At 
the time of Dr. Higbee’s death an editorial 
appeared in a prominent paper of the State 
in reference to this ; it also contained refer- 
ence to this subject of salaries, an extract 
from which is quoted here : 

‘« When it is remembered that in the cities 
and larger towns of the State, teachers are 
receiving from $50 to $100 per month, it 
will be seen how poorly the teachers must 
be paid in the rural districts to bring the 
average down to $30 and $39. It is evi- 
dent that in some communities men and 
women are receiving no more than from 
$20 to $25, or even less, per month for the 
exacting, onerous and responsible duties of 
the school room. A man or woman must, 
indeed, be infatuated with the profession of 
teaching (or wholly unfitted for other work), 
to wear out their lives in the school room 
in return for such wretched compensa- 
tion. The unskilled and illiterate common 
laborer on the public highway, or the ig- 
norant chambermaid in our hotels, often 
commands higher wages than the average 
teacher in the public schools of Pennsylva- 
nia.’’ 

Ex-Supt. Cessna, of Bedford county, says 
the salaries in many country districts of that 
county have been so reduced that it is al- 
most impossible to get good teachers. 
Supt. McNeal, of Dauphin, says the great- 
est obstacle in the way of better schools is 
the low salaries paid. Supt. Black, of 
Sullivan, says: ‘‘ There is not a position in 
the public schools of this county in which 
the teacher gets a sufficient salary to main- 
tain a small family, and the result is that the 
teacher makes it either a secondary employ- 
ment or uses it as an assistant to something 
permanent or more remunerative.’’ Supt. 
Brenneman, of York, speaks still more to 
the point when he says: ‘‘A false economy 
seems to have fastened itself upon our 
people, in that they imagine that good 
enough teaching can be secured for $25 
and $30 per month. Only three of the 
thirty-four townships in the county pay as 
high a rate of taxation for school purposes 
as they do for county purposes, thus regard- 
ing it better economy to provide for the 
punishment of the criminal than to decrease 
crime by properly educating the youth. 
Our teachers ought to be men and women 
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of mature age, possessing a large fund of 
general information and having a proper 
appreciation of the responsibilities of the 
teacher’s work. Such teachers cannot be 
secured for a mere pittance.”’ 

But when I say, ‘‘It does not pay,’’ I 
mean other thingsthan money. The salary, 
small though it be, is one of the least of the 
discouragements an earnest teacher meets, 
who would make her profession a profession 
indeed. There is little encouragement in a 
work that affords employment but seven or 
eight months a year; in which even that 
short time may be so divided that one does 
not have the remaining four or five months 
together, but pieced in between two short 
terms. Even then you must be glad if you 
happen to get both terms and do not see 
yourself coolly set aside, oftentimes for the 
benefit of a newly graduated friend or re- 
lative of adirector. It is the changing of 
teachers which does more than anything 
else to impair the efficiency of the public 
school system in the country districts. 

In an article by Prof. A. H. Berlin, of 
Montrose, Susquehanna county, entitled 

How can we Improve the Common 
Schools in the Rural Districts ?’’ he quotes a 
report of schools in the districts of his 
county. Rush, with fourteen schools, had 
twenty-eight teachers during the school 
year; Auburn, seventeen schools, thirty- 
three teachers ; Jackson, ten schools, twenty- 
one teachers; Lenox, fourteen schools, 
twenty-eight teachers ; Bridgewater, fifteen 
schools, twenty-three teachers; Dimock, 
eleven schools,twenty-two teachers; Lathrop, 
seven schools, fourteen teachers; New Mil- 
ford, sixteen schools, twenty-three teachers. 
This speaks for itself. It needs no com- 
ment. And it is by no means an isolated 
case. In aschool that I taught in Lacka- 
wanna county, I was the eighth teacher in 
five years ; and in the three years following 
there were five teachers. In every district in 
which I taught, and in every school in those 
districts, the same state of affairs existed, 

When a school has a divided term, say 
two or three months in summer and five in 
winter, and in addition, as in the cases 
quoted by Prof. Berlin, a new teacher 
nearly every term, such schools become a 
burlesque imitation of what the school is 
designed to be, and the teaching itself de- 
generates too often into a farce. Every 


teacher deserving the name has tmethods 
peculiar to him or herself—no real teacher 
can ever be a mere imitator or a follower of 
a predecessor’s methods—and time is needed 
for scholars to learn and adapt themselves to 
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these methods. The term is short, is soon 
ended, and a new teacher follows. New 
methods must be learned, new rules are 
formulated; in scores of cases pupils are 
turned to the beginning of their books, get 
just so far again, and the term closes, [ 
have taken schools in which I found child- 
ren utterly discouraged because of this, es- 
pecially in Arithmetic and Grammar. 

Let us see what some educators say on 
this subject of change of teachers: In a 
report of the Delaware County schools three 
years ago, County Supt. A. G. C. Smith 
says: ‘* Too great a number of changes 
in the teaching force occurred again this 
year, even more than last. Fifty-four 
changes were made. Such numerous and 
frequent changes work a great injury to our 
schools.’’ Supt. Sherrard, of Lawrence, 
thinks there are some things which need to 
be changed before our schools are elevated 
to the plane where they belong. ‘I refer,’’ 
he says, ‘‘to the uncertain tenure of the 
teacher’s position and the low wages which 
they are compelled to accept, which makes 
them only fro tempore teachers, or until 
they can secure a position more remuner- 
ative. It is unqalifiedly true that districts 
with long terms and good wages have much 
better results.” Supt. H. H. Kies, of Pot- 
ter, has called attention more than once to 
the evil of the two-term plan and the con- 
sequent tendency to change of teachers. 
Supt. Gildea, of Plymouth township, Lu- 
zerne county: ‘*‘A more secure tenure of 
office for teachers would encourage them to 
lay more permanent educational foundations. 
Itineracy is the bane of the profession.”’ 
Therefore, why should one remain in a pro- 
fession where the tenure of office is so un- 
certain—-where any complaining twelve- 
year-old girl can have a teacher put out of 
his position, as was bitterly said by a speaker 
at the State Convention in Scranton in 
1888, a man who evidently had had ex- 
perience ? 

A great cause of the weakness of the com- 
mon school system is commented on by 
Hon. John A. Woodward, cf Howard, 
Centre County, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Public School to the 
Farmer.’’ He says: ‘‘ We do not pay 
school tax enough, we do not pay it cheer- 
fully enough, and more than all, we do not 
interest ourselves enough in the proper or 
improper application that is made of it by 
those intrusted with this duty. It is true 
that our public: schools are the creatures of 
State laws, and are conducted upon lines 
that are laid down for them by State au- 
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thorities ; but it is equally true that under 
these State laws and notwithstanding red- 
tape limitations of lines laid down by State 
authorities, we make them just what we 
would have them. The schools of a district 
are a faithful reflection of the character, and 
index to the intelligence, of its citizens. 
We permit personal, political or other un- 
trustworthy reasons to influence us in our 
choice of school officers. We permit per- 
verse and ignorant men to attain to those 
positions, forgetting that we thus place in 
their hands the control of the most import- 
ant part of the education of our children.’’ 

Of the truth of Mr. Woodward’s remarks 
concerning the character and education, or 
rather the lack of these essential qualifica- 
tions, of many school directors, the writer 
has had many and convincing proofs. 
Time and space will allow but a mere pass- 
ing reference to this part of our subject. 
Every Superintendent, every teacher, has 
but to recall some of their personal experi- 
ence; indeed, it seems as if the most igno- 
rant and most unprincipled men in the 
neighborhood aré able sometimes to have 
themselves elected to the responsible posi- 
tion of School Director. 

Prof. Berlin, before quoted, agrees with 
the Kion. Mr. Woodward that the school is 
the reflex of the neighborhood. He says 
bluntly that when a neighborhood has poor 
schools it has only itself to blame. Any 
experienced teacher knows this is eminently 
true. Go to-teach in a contentious and 
gossiping neighborhood, and you will find 
your school as bad as the neighborhood. 
The home is seen behind the pupil. The 
teacher whose physical peculiarities are dis- 
cussed before the children who are among 
her pupils ; whose private life is invaded and 
dissected by parents in the presence of their 
children ; who is called mirth-provoking, 
even opprobrious names, soon sees the ef- 
fect of it all in the conduct of her scholars. 
And that teachers, the brightest, the best 
and most earnest, do receive just such treat- 
ment from patrons thousands of sensitive 
district teachers can testify. Less than a 
month ago I saw in a paper of wide circula- 
tion an anonymous attack on a teacher, as- 
sailing his politics, his ability as a writer 
and ateacher. Yet he is earnest, conscien- 
tious, and struggling against great odds. In 
addition he is teaching the largest and hard- 
est school in the district. Put his critics in 
his position and the probabilities are they 
could not do one-half as well as he is do- 
ing. ‘* Every reader can edit’a paper better 
than the editor.”’ 





The brilliant Miss Dickinson, in com- 
menting upon a recent Institute in her vi- 
cinity. says: 

‘* The teachers have done well in their 
closing resolutions, before the Institute 
came to an end, to protest against two 
things: First, discrimination in salaries 
for equal work and responsibilities, made 
on account of sex. Second, the title of 
‘school-marms’ derisively given in the pub- 
lic press. It belittles them before the pub- 
lic. It teaches disrespect to the children, 
and thereby greatly adds in many cases to 
the difficulties of keeping order in the 
school-room. The teacher’s work is among 
those of greatest responsibility which the 
world honors. It is not easy, but arduous 
in the extreme. Many parents find one or 
two or half a dozen children so hard to 
manage that they are glad for school hours 
to open to get them out of the way. And 
this style of parent is always of those ready 
to make trouble for the teacher who tries 
to keep order among the forty or fifty or 
eighty she is expected to teach, whenever 
she has to discipline or rebuke those who are 
often regarded such ‘nuisances’ at home, 
but whom the teacher is expected to con- 
sider and treat as superior beings.”’ 

Yea, verily, sister woman, you wrote with 
a pen dipped in truth and wisdom. How 
often it is that directors and patrons both, 
while begrudging even the twenty. five dollars 
a month salary, demand perfection in all 
things—education, wisdom, tact, patience ; 
and if you fail in meeting the unreasonable 
demands of pupils and parents, especially if 
the latter are influential, you need look for 
little either of justice or mercy. The ly- 
ing tongue of an unprincipled child, upheld 
by still more unprincipled parents, will 
often have more weight than all your skill 
in governing, sincerity of purpose, and pro- 
vocation with that child, can ever counter- 
balance in a hearing before the school au- 
thorities. 

It is these expenences even more than the 
poor pay which drive teachers from the pro- 
fession. They become utterly disheartened 
with a work not alone ill-paying, but also so 
uncertain ; so full of great responsiblities, 
added to, instead of shared by, the average 
parent ; so full of thankless toil ; so full of 
unjust criticism, There are to day hun- 
dreds of women filling positions as steno- 
graphers, type-writers, professional nurses, 
newspaper workers, who five years ago 
were teachers and competent teachers as 
well. But experience brought neither re- 
ward nor appreciation, and our country 
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schools—wh.ere the very best teachers are 
neceed and should be had—are annually 
deleted of teachers of experience, while 
young graduates of high and other schools 
are elected in their places. Ask any 
Connty Superintendent if, after making al- 
lowance for deaths and marriages, his In- 
s'itutes contain even fifty per cent. of the 
teachers of five years ago and he will in a 
majority of cases have to say No. 

It is well sometimes to question the truth 
of the adage, ‘*‘ Teachers make the 
school,’’ ‘* The school is what the teacher 
makes it,’? and soon. Let the parents sus- 
tain the teacher; let them hold up the 
hands of the men and women on whom lie 
the responsibilities of this great calling ; 
let them co-operate with them—then this 
unjust cry will cease. The best teacher in 
the world cannot make a success of a schoo] 
in the midst of a quarreling, back biting 
neighborhood, or in one that at best is in- 
different and uninterested. And especially 

this true where directors are bigoted and 
ignorant. Upon the heads of the people ina 
community and upon the directors should 
be the blame for poor schools. ‘‘It is 
difficult for a teacher to raise her school 
much above the sentiment of the community 
in which it is located,’’ says Supt. Reed, of 
Beaver. 

It is not ‘‘ as a sheet of pure white paper 
the pupil comes to the teacher.’’ ‘That is 
sentimental bosh. He comes with the in- 
herited traits of generations of ancestry. 
He comes with at least six years of training 
—or lack of training—from his parents. 
He has well-developed ideas, in most cases, 
of his own importance and as to doing as 
he pleases. He knows that when his neigh- 
bor runs him out of her yard for chasing 
her chickens his mother too often quarrels 
with the neighbor and pets him, and he 
reasons that she will do the same thing if 
the ‘school marm”’ scolds or whips him. 
And the average school boy of whatever 
age knows, if he is at all observant, that 
while his parents may, and often do, 
punish him for untruths concerning home 
and personal matters, they usually seem to 
believe him in what he tells concerning 
school matters. 

Let directors stand by teachers who they 
see are doing good work. Let them have 


backbone enough to keep them term after 
term, despite the clamor and outcry of the 
malcontents that seem to infest some neigh- 
porhoods, and whom no teacher, man nor 
woman, whether strict or lax in discipline, 
And let sensible and thought- 


ever suits. 
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ful people in a neighborhood rouse them- 
selves and sustain teachers, instead of 
quietly allowing these chronic howlers and 
would-be leaders to cause useless and sense- 
less changes year after year, bringing 
the school and the neighborhood into disre- 
pute. Stop this changing of teachers at 
every term and cry, abolish the short two- 
term system that prevails in some localities, 
and the public school teachers of the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will bear 
less resemblance to the street procession 
which obeys the policeman’s ‘‘ Move on.”’ 


EO — 


OLD RED SKULE HOUSE. 





BY AN OLD TIMER, 





| NEVER went tu deestrick skule but one win- 
ter; but I larnt more that winter than all I 
knowed afore put together. The skule house 
was on a side hill and out of gun shot of enny 
other house. The Board thawt it was the saf- 
est place on account of apples and pears and 
winder lites and yell.. I carkelate it was. 
Thear was a hall at one eend of the house and 
the back eend of that air ball was used tu keep 
kindlin wood in. All around the room except 
at one eend thear was a 2 inch maple plank, 
about 2 foot wide and slantin a lettle. This ere 
plank was the desk and was skulpered with 
Egiption hiroglificks. Rite in front of this ere 
desk was a bench tu set on. It was flat and 
the skolars had tu furnish thear own backs. 
Rite in front of this ere seat was the seats for 
the youngsters. They had backs (I mean the 
seats) and was about 2 foot lower than the seats 
for the big skolars. Thear was a big box-stove 
that burnt 2 foot wood. The skule house walls 
was freskode with picters done-in red chawk 
and coles out of the stove. 

Wall, the winter I went tu skule the Board 
hired a tall raftsman from the Delawear. He 
cum to skule the fust mornin very airly. Me 
and Tom Randle and Jim Snow and Bill Kelly 
and Bob Tucker was thear afore he was. 
When we boys saw him cummin, we ran 
round the house and hid behind the big wood 


pile. When he got intu the house, we boys 
cum round and peeked in thru the door. Says 
he, ‘‘Good mornin, boys, cum in."’ We went 


in and he shook hands and asked Tom what 
his name was. Says Tom, “My name is 
Bully,”’ and pintin tu Jim he says “That's 
Shanks” and then tu Bill says he “ That's 
lrish’’ and then to Bob says he “ That's Yan- 
kee,” and then pintin tu me, says he, “ This 
ere chap never cum afore and hain’t got no 
name.’ You see all the boys had nick-names. 
Thear was Blower Smith and Sassy Downs and 
Pluggy Martin and Spider Tims and Rumatiz 
Jackson and Duchy Krauf and Braggy Pool 
and lots of others. I tried tu du jest as ‘tother 
boys did and they called me Morkey. I felt 
kinder mad at fust, but soon got over it. Bob 
Tucker's farm jines mine and I calls him Yan- 
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kee and he calls me Monkey. We kind o’ like 
it. It brings back old times. 

But that air teacher was a host. Bully Ran- 
dle one day was tryin tu git an apple away frum 
a lettle chap and the lettle shaver was cryin fur 
all he was worth. The teacher laid his paw 
gently on Bully’s coller; and when he finished 
up with him, Bully said he felt as if he had been 
struck with the butt eend of an airthquake. 

Thear want no foolin about that air teacher. 
He believed that the only manly way tu punish 
a boy was tu thrash him. You never seen him 
tryin these ere baby ways of keepin boys and 
gals in after skule, or standin ‘em on the floor, 
or makin ‘em rite the word George Washington 
500 times, or any sich tom-foolery. ‘Twasn't 
often he did lick a chap, but when he did, that 
air chap had a realizin sense of the fact. 

That air teacher read the Bible and prayed 
every mornin, Skipper Jenkins said that he 
seen him prayin on his knees rite airly one 
mornin, all alone. Kelly's dad was one of the 
Board and a blazer, but he never said nothing 
agin it. 

Over the creek in the next deestrick they for- 
bid the teacher readin the Bible, so he left. 
Somebody asked Kelly what he thawt of sich 
doins. Says he, “ Nothin good ever cums of 
kickin God's Book around and knockin it out 
o’ skule; for God wont stand it allers. If Billy 
lives up tu them air Proverbs what the teacher 
reads, he'll du well enuff in this world, and it's 
a mighty poor church that can’t train thear 
children fur the next.” Sure enuff. Billy is 
the boss of a big railroad out west and sticks tu 
his religion ; but most of them air fellers over on 
the creek is sleepin in drunkards’ graves, tu of 
‘em is in prizon and nun of ‘em ever went to 
church after thea left hum. 

The old skule house was sold long ago. 
Yankee Tucker bawt a piece of the desk whear 
he sot and I got a piece whear I sot. Some- 
times I set down in front of that piece of old 
desk and my eyes get kind of misty as I think 
of that air noble man who tawt that winter. 
God bless him whearever he is. 

Tucker and I got tu talkin about the boys and 
gals that went tu that skule; and says he, 
“Monkey, don’t you know that them boys all 
turned out A 1?” “I du.” says I. Says he, 
“Why don’t they turn out sich men and wim- 
min now?” Says he, ‘* Young folks now days 
don't seem to have no back-bone, nor no git- 
up-and-git."’ ‘* Wall,’ says I, ‘in the fust 
place, sum folks has silly idees about readin 
the Bible in skule. They can stand enny 
amount of swarin, and du it thearselves, they 
can guzzle down more bier in a day than I can 
water and tee and coffy all told; they can gam- 
ble and chaw and smoke and fight; but it is an 
awful sin in thear eyes if the Bible is read in 
skule. 

“In the second place, instid of the good old 
rule of moral swasion and if that don’t du, then 
moral switchin, they use baby ways of punishin 
boys and gals. It makes ‘em all feel as mean 
as a chicken thief. Sum says that lickin is 
brutal, but if they don't want it dun, they 
shouldn't send thear brutes to skule. 
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“In the third place, thear is tu much macheen 
nowadays. They stick a boy or gal intu the 
macheen and keep ‘em a goin ontil they gradu- 
ate. Doc. Winters was the best speller, the 
best runner, the best in figwes, and he has 
kept it up ever since he has left skule, In our 
skule it was a race, and all tried tu win. 

“In the fourth place, all of us boys and gals 
had tu work. I tell you, Yankee, a boy or gal 
that has tu git up at 5 and work till skule time, 
and go a mile or tu and be at hum by 5 and 
work till 7 or 8 in the evenin isn't goin to spoil 
very fast. 

“In the last place, I don’t go agin a higher 
eddication, and better manners, and more pol- 
ish, and all that; but what use is it all if the in- 
side is only putty or slime. Make the inside 
out of the Rock of Ages, and then put on all the 
polish you want tu.” 

“You and me, Yankee,” says I, “‘ hain’t got 
as much book larnin as our youngsters has, but 
we larnt some lessons of good old teacher 
Jerome that is better’n algebra, or Latin, or all 
them air studies. Them is good in thear place, 
but sum things is better."’ ‘‘ What's them ?’” 
says Yankee, Says I, “‘A hulsum respect fur 
our superiors and them in authority, a double 
and twisted determination tu du our best,—one 
that never breaks—a squar-toed respect fur the 
rites of others, a dead-level way of doin bizness, 
and rock-bottom faith in God. We've got 
mighty fine skules, Yankee,”’ says I, ‘‘ but thev 
don't teach these are things as much as they du 
manual industry, and all them hi-fa-lutin stud- 
ies."’ Says I, ‘Good head-larnin is good as fur 
as it goes. but good heart-larnin is what tells in 
the long run.”— Washington Star. 
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STATE EDUCATION—ITS PURPOSES 
AND NEEDS. 


PRES. W. M. BEARDSHEAR, IOWA. 


HE purposes of State education should 

be three-fold—cultured muscle, well- 
trained mind, and sound mental sense—to the 
end that every member of the state may be 
just as much of a citizen as the material on 
hand will allow. <A strong mind in a weak 
body is necessarily crippled ; a strong body 
with an uncultured mind is seriously limi- 
ted ; a diseased and infirm member of the 
Republic is a dead weight on society in 
proportion to the degree of his disability. 
The state should enable a young person to 
see the mental side of manual labor. It 
will give hima more exalted view of the 
value and honor of labor, a clear knowl- 
edge of form and a more thoughtful mastery 
of the hand. 

For the mind more than knowledge is 
needed. For the truest sovereignty of the 
individual citizen there must be self-mental 
activity. It is dangerous to have a few 
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demagogues do the thinking for the lower 
masses of a city or country, and unfortu- 
nately this class of thinkers has a large au- 
dience among the ignorant. A limited 
amount of mental training will go a great 
way toward fortifying an individual against 
the ills of society and the designs of dema- 
gogues. It will check and prevent a won- 
drous waste and loss of human faculties. 
Learning without a sound moral sense has 
the dangers of ignorance fortified by intelli- 
gence. The rights of man for man, high or 
low, can be assured only by a profound 
moral integrity. In the very beginning of 
congressional land grants for the support of 
the public schools, in the famous ordinance 
of 1787, we find a significant and funda- 
mental declaration that has been embodied 
in most of the state constitutions through- 
out the Union: ‘ Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.’’ In setting apart the central 
section of every township for the mainten- 
ance of the public schools they debated 
long the practicability of devoting the 
section just north of the central one in each 
township for the purpose of religion. And, 
while they wisely did not give this north 
section to the support of religion, yet by 
this far-reaching doctrine they placed the 
school to the south and on the sunny side 
of religion forever afterwards in this land. 
We are rapidly withdrawing from the pol- 
emics of early school history and coming to 
the sound principle that ‘‘ a good thinking 
machine inside a pupil’s skull with a good 
heart and body attached is the best equip- 
ment a boy can have for the battle of life.’’ 

One of the imperative needs of the hour 
is more professional training for teachers. 
The teacher should have had a good gen- 
eral, education, which may serve as a dia- 
mond in the rough for the skill and refine- 
ment of a thorough moral training. ‘The 
teacher, like a guide in a strange country, 
to be successful, must know not only one 
but many paths; whither they lead and 
where they intersect. Careful inquiries as 
to the defects of our common schools at- 
tribute twenty-eight per cent to defective 
courses of study and thirty-three per cent to 
deficient preparation of teachers, making 
sixty-one per cent of the causes to rest 
with the teacher. Much is also attributed 
to defective plans and defective methods. 
The teacher is almost everything in success- 
ful school work. I am fully aware that 


owing to the necessities of other years in the 





rapid development of our country’s forces, 
many persons had to learn teaching by ex- 
perimenting upon the children; but with the 
greater facilities at hand we should emphat- 
ically urge a thorough Normal training on 
the part of our young people preparatory to 
the teaching of school. I mean by Normal 
training a careful study into elementary, 
secondary, and if possible, higher educa- 
tion, discovering the relations of those re- 
spective divisions, their strength and weak- 
ness, obtaining a mastery of the branches to 
be taught, thorough discipline in the meth- 
ods of teaching, and an intimate acquaint- 
with the principles underlying these meth- 
ods. The age of mere school-keeping can- 
not pass away while three out of every four 
of the teachers in our schools are untrained. 

Another need is a more systematic, intel- 
ligent, and ardent teaching of English in 
our schools. Where there is a community 
of interests like that of a great Republic 
there should be a common medium of com- 
munication. There should be the kindest 
regard for peoples of all nationalities and a 
friendly sympathy for the tongues of their 
native lands, but as a nation we owe it to 
them, and as adopted peoples they owe it to 
us, to have a good understanding of the 
English language; the medium of our laws 
and commerce, the conservator of our his- 
tory and civilization, and the channel of the 
heart and conscience of the American 
people. A community or section of coun- 
try that makes some other language primary 
has prejudices of its own, and is consequently 
suspicious of the world about it. Accord- 
ing to Milton, ‘‘ A complete and generous 
education fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the off- 
ces, both private and public, of peace and 
war.’’ No individual.who is deprived of at 
least an elementary knowledge of English 
can have a complete and generous: educa- 
tion for American citizenship, and perform 
skillfully and magnanimously the offices of 
his citizenship. Let our national tongue be 
first, and other languages secondary. 

But there is still much more to do in the 
higher scientific study of the English lan- 
guage. There has been a lack of systematic 
arrangement for the study of English in the 
various courses of our institutions. We 
need to master English by using it in its 
purity and at the same time early learn to 
give a technical reason for the grammatical 
faith that is in us. You remember that 
there came into the studio of Apelles, the 
ancient painter, a person clothed in gold 
and gems, imposing in appearance and with 
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an awe-inspiring presence. This mysterious 
personage passed about the room in silence, 
awing master and pupil alike. But when 
he spoke the spell was broken, and Apelles 
interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ Whilst thou 
wast silent thy solemn state, thy gold and 
purple ornaments seemed to betoken thee 
something great; but now that thou hast 
spoken the meanest boy in my shop cannot 
choose but despise thee.’’ While there is 
commendable progress made on the part of 
many of the pupils of our schools and stu- 
dents of our colleges, yet their knowledge 
and use of the English language breaks the 
spell that binds us too much like the experi- 
ence that awoke the old painter and his pu- 
pils of old. While I have great regard for 
the study of ancient and modern languages 
and encourage it heartily, yet I would pre- 
fer to have the children of American 
schools fully imbued with the sentiment as 
to their own language first and those others 
afterwards, that actuated Paul as to the gift 
of tongues: ‘‘I would rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than ten- 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.”’ 
An additional need of state education is a 
more definite and sysiematic instruction as 
to our own history, institutions, and laws. 
The ancient Romans used to place busts of 
their warriors and statesmen in the vestibules 
of their houses, and as the children passed 
in and out some one of the family called at- 
tention to those heroes, related their virtues 
and urged the children to a faithful imita- 
tion. This method fired the youth with 
an honorable ambition and made the spirit 
of the Roman citizen the type of loyal citi- 
zenship for all ages. Any sovereign of a 
foreign principality or kingdom is taken in 
his youth and thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the genius of his government, familiarized 
with its history and imbued with its most 
loyal sentiment. There remains no more 
strategic point for the welfare of our nation 
within the power of state education than 
that of a judicious teaching of civics in our 
schools and colleges. Our recent histories are 
teaching us that there is more in history than 
War ; that the men noted for benevolence, 
inventive genius and industry work greater 
revolutions than the sword ; that the insti- 
tution, laws, and interests of the people 
have a vital share in its prosperity and 
glory. The study of the town, the county, 
and the state government ; the getting the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence into the mind and heart of the child; 
the analysis of the constitution and an ac- 





quaintance with the leading men of Ameri- 
can history, will do the children and the 
nation more good than so many years of ex- 
tra mathematics, and should have the first 
rank in the curricula of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

A need that is rightfully attracting much 
attention and about which there is strious 
diversity of opinion, is that of compulsory 
attendance at school. The indifference of 
parents and the selfishness of employers are 
formidable barriers in the way of education. 
In the lower order of intelligence the less 
education the people have the less they de- 
sire. In some states an alarming condition 
of school interests is manifest. In New 
York State for example, while there is much 
commendable progress in vital particulars, 
yet the per cent. of the whole number of 
children of school age has uniformly de- 
creased. In 1851 the per cent. of school 
population and attendance upon schools 
was 75.6; in 1861 it had fallen to 65.2; in 
1871 to 68.4; in 1881 to 61.4 and in 1888 
it was 58.2—smaller than in any previous 
year. While this state of affairs is not 
characteristic of all portions of our country, 
yet the large per cent. of children in non-at- 
tendance upon schools is one of our uni- 
versal and national evils. It perpetuates a 
great mass of unwieldy and largely unpro- 
ductive people. The state expends millions 
of dollars in making reparation for this ig- 
norance. And like the old man in the 
Arabian Nights riding the traveler, its foul, 
clutching embrace is released neither day 
nor night. If education is ‘‘ the cheap de- 
fense of nations,’’ no more philosophical, 
economic or effective defense of our 
national interests can be made than that of 
the universal education of the people. If 
true in England, doubly so is Lord Brough- 
am’s doctrine true in America; ‘‘ The 
schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him 
armed with his primer against the soldier in 
full uniform array.’’ 

As to the worldly fortunes of the people 
education bears a productive and enhanced 
power. For centuries men were versed in 
architecture, mathematics, history, poetry, 
and oratory, without knowing how to make 
a good wagon wheel. They built magnifi- 
cent temples and wonderful edifices of art 
before being able to build a good dwelling 
house. Cuses are numerous of nations also 
proficient in science and art long years be- 
fore inventive genius made better the con- 
dition of the working classes. The reason 
is simple. The labors and burdens of daily 
life were performed by ignorant people. 
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It is a matter of animal force. As soon as 
the laboring people began to be educated, 
how wondrous was the transition! Inven- 
tions of every kind sprang up as by magic, 
and most prolifically from the quarters in 
which the heaven-born leaven of intelli- 
gence most fully exerted its influence. In 
our Own country, New England, the old 
homestead of our public schools, invented 
the cotton gin and numerous inventions 
that have revolutionized industry and trade, 
while the South in the black night of hu- 
man bondage toiled on largely by mere 
physical forces. Experience shows that in 
the factory and on the farm the lowest 
wages are commanded by the most ignorant 
persons. These, breaking more machinery 
and wasting time and energy through in- 
aptness to execute plans, are also the most 
costly of all hands to the employer. It has 
been said that ‘‘ The greatest of all arts in 
political economy is to change the consumer 
into a producer, and the next greatest to 
increase the producer’s producing power— 
a thing to be directly attained by increasing 
his intelligence.’’ 

Again, large ideas cannot flourish in ig- 
norant minds. The conceptions of govern- 
ment and human liberty in this land are the 
grandest known to history. As on sand 
hills there can be only a few straggling 
spears of stunted grass and upon hog back 
ridges the dwarfed oak, so in the mind of 
the uneducated can only flourish the least 
desirable ideas pertaining to the genius of 
our government. Our institutions had 
their conception and birth in the minds of 
men of broad culture, and were committed 
for their perpetuity to the individual citi- 
zens of this great Republic, thereby obli- 
gating each one for the sake of his own 
personal honor, for the sake of his native 
land, and for the love of his own liberties 
and institutions, to make himself a sovereign 
worthy of these royal trusts and responsibili- 
ties. The child owes it to the state to be 
educated, and the state owes it to the child 
to see that he is educated. If his parents 
do not appreciate these vital interests of 
this country, they should feel the force of a 
wholesome law to compel them to send him 
to school. The state assumes control of 
the individual where the individual ceases 
to do that which will conserve the best in- 
terests of the whole. Therefore, we should 


have a compulsory law on education in 
every state and territory of the Union. 
Our American Ministers at London, Paris, 
and Berlin report as to the methods of 
education in these respective countries, 





that in all, children are required to attend 
school, and that indigent children are fur- 
nished with clothing, and meals in the 
middle of the day. Noone prizes his liber- 
ties more than the Swiss in that mountain 
home of freedom, and there each canton is 
provided with sufficient primary instruction 
which shall stand under the exclusive and 
obligatory control and supervision of the 
state. Compulsory education is not re- 
garded by that liberty-loving people as an 
infringement on personal liberty. 
Oh for the coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm 
While she seeks allegiance, : hall admit 
a\n obligation on her part to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters.— Wordsworth. 

More vital than any of these needs is that 
the moral sense of the pupil be more earn- 
estly quickened and warmly fostered. The 
discussion of the Bible in public schools is 
somewhat detracting from the real merit of 
the case. The efforts of a few school boards 
in our country to purge text books of all 
religious allusions and teachings under the 
profession of wholesome moralities reminds 
me of some pumpkins that used to grow on 
the farm. They were large in size, prolific 
in rind, standard in color, but had no nu- 
tritious substance inside, and when picked 
up their lightness and the rattle of seeds 
bore loud evidence of a bastard fruit for 
which neither man nor beast had any liking. 

The dust of these polemics should not 
becloud our eyes as to the imperative need 
of teaching morals in our public schools. 
It is not a matter of precept so much as of 
example. The incidental teaching of 
morals will do more than sermonizing. 
Morals directly or indirectly are rooted in 
that wondrous word ought, whose central 
force is conscience. An ought to have any 
force must have in it a Supreme Being. The 
Jews, the Catholics, and the Protestants be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, and could consiit- 
ently join hands in a system of ethics that 
recognizes the God that presided over the 
destinies of the Mayflower ; whose influence 
Franklin caused to be invoked upon the 
launching of the civic constitution ; whose 
guidance Washington, in the bush upon his 
knees, sought in the Revolution, and ot 
whom in the dark days of our civil war 
Garfield said: ‘‘God reigns, and the gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives.’’ 

Infidelity is sectarianism, and sectarianism 
has no place in our schools. The creation 
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of a proper moral sentiment in the children 
is the strongest safeguard of the nation. 
Sentiment lies between opinion and feeling, 
and is the resultant product of the harmoni- 
ous and rightful action of all the faculties of 
the soul on a given subject. It is the es- 
sencg of virtue vitalized and prepared at a 
moment’s warning to let loose its power 
against wrong of any form. It is the most 
potent influence that can be brought to 
bear upon the conflict between capital and 
labor of to-day. It insures honest business 
methods and a high regard for the rights of 
others. It is more powerful than a consta- 
bulary in the maintenance of good laws, and 
that which will keep the poor from counting 
the rich their sworn enemies, and prevent 
the rich from making the poor the victims 
of their avarice. A healthful moral senti- 
ment is a great bulwark of righteous law. 
He that stops with precept is the child that 
finishes his learning in the a-b, abs. Pre- 
cept is valuable only as a condition of a 
healthful moral sentiment. 

You ask me how this is to be brought 
about. First of all there must be a teacher 
with a most wholesome moral sentiment that 
can prove the birth element of his govern- 
ment the grace of his teaching and the 
secret of his power. As sure as the sun 
warms the earth to life and beauty, so surely 
will such a teacher get into the habits of 
thought and life, into the social dealings 
and sense of truth and right, on the part of 
each child under him. Moral worth is con- 
tagious, and no one in the room can wholly 
escape its effect. It beams out of the eye, 
oozes out of the touch of the hand, quickens 
through the voice, and by the life of the 
teacher fills the atmosphere of the school- 
room with its fragrance. This helps him in 
teaching the lives of the good and the 
great men of his age and country’s history ; 
it makes him efficient in the teaching of the 
reading lesson, the memory gem, the 
maxim, and in combining the social events 
of the school and environment su that the 
teacher and pupil may come to a practical 
demonstration of Mr. Huxley’s idea of an 
education: ‘‘To accustom wyself to do 
the thing I know I ought to do at the time 
when I know I ought to do it, whether I 
feel like doing it or not.’’ And thus will 
be realized the sentiment approved in the 
last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. ‘‘ The schools must 
send out boys and girls whose habits of 
thought, system of business, and uniform 
adherence to right, have all been awakened, 
Stimulated, and exercised along proper 





channels of life until the state may safely 
repose in them full confidence.’’ 

Let Robert Southey exhort America as he 
did England :— 


Train up thy children in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy 
mines 
But in their industry? Thy bulwarks where but in 
their breasts ? 
Thy might but in their arms ? 
Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth, 
Thy strength, defence, thy safety, and thy power ? 


Education. 
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BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

OME, let us reason together. Did you 

ever think how foolish we are in doing 
certain things as we do? Yes, I know you 
have. Do we not too often see the proces- 
sion in motion without stopping to inquire 
how it came to be moving? Are there not 
principles underlying certain things, and 
are we not sufficiently advanced in our edu- 
cational work to investigate principles ? 

Only yesterday, in talking with a little 
child that had scattered his cards and other 
playthings over the top of a good sized 
table, I said, ‘‘Put your things into a 
smaller compass.’’ He turned to me in- 
stantly and said, ‘‘ What is a compass?”’ I 
then told him to put them into a less space. 
*«Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘compass is room.’’ Then 
he repeated ‘‘compass’’ several times, 
doubtless to fix it permanently in his mem- 
ory for future use. The word ‘‘ lonesome’’ 
had also troubled him the day before, be- 
cause he imagined it to be something that 
might hurt him; but as soon as I explained 
to him its true meaning, then he said, ‘‘I 
am lonesome when I am by mysclf.’’ 

These two words will in part prepare the 
way for what I havetosay. Take little chil- 
dren who have nearly finished the first 
reader, or those reading in the second 
reader: if they have been well taught in re- 
gard to the diacritical marking of the letters, 
it is really astonishing how many big words 
they will pronounce correctly without as- 
sistance from the teacher. To a class just 
beginning the second reader I gave the fol- 
lowing words, to see what the class would 
do with them. The first word that I wrote 
on the board for them to pronounce was 
‘‘commencement.’’ They looked a mo- 
ment, and then the hands began to go up: 
I called on a little girl, and she said ‘‘ com- 
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mencement.’’ The word of course was a | 
new one to the entire class—new in its 

written or printed form. Again, I wrote 

the word ‘‘liberty,’’ and almost instantly 

the hands and eyes showed that it too was 

found out. ‘‘ Humbugging’’ caused no 

trouble whatever, beyond several merry 

twinkles of the eyes. 
soon deciphered, and ‘‘ independence’’ was 
as easily disposed of. In no instance did I 
divide these words into syllables, or indicate 
the sound of the letters. 

In a first-grade room, I wrote ‘‘ General 
Washington,”’ ‘‘ James M. Shelton,’’ “ con- 
sumption,’’ ‘‘ vacation,’’ ‘‘ disgusting,’’ 
‘* hogshead,’’ and ‘“‘ contending,’’ and 
some of the class pronounced every word 
correctly. One little boy tripped on 


‘* hogshead”’ by calling it ‘‘ hoggish-head ;’’ | 


not a very bad break, after all. 

I have given only a very few specimens, 
but enough I trust to induce some of the 
progressive teachers of Kansas to try the ex- 
periment with their classes, and report re- 
sults to the Western School Journal. 

Of course, the daily reading lessons con- 
tain some new words at the beginning of 
each lesson, and there are other words 
scattered through that may be picked out 
in advance and written on the board for the 
pupils to learn. These words, and all 
others that present any difficulty in pronun- 
ciation, should be divided into syllables, 
and the pronunciation indicated by the 
proper diacritical marks. In order to in- 


sure accuracy in pronunciation, the teacher | 


should always consult the dictionary. These 
lists of words ought to be selected several 
days in advance, and the children should 
pronounce them each day till their forms 
are familiar. A child will learn a long 
word as easily as a short word. There is no 
more difficulty in learning tht name of a 
big man than of asmall one. When a word 
is broken into syllables, the child naturally 
enough attacks each syllable in detail, and 
then puts all the syllables together, holding 
on to one syliable and somewhat prolonging 
its sound till he makes out the next, and so 
on till the last one is reached. This is as 


much of an intellectual exercise as any other | 


work he can do in the school-room. 

It also explains away much of the so- 
called mystery why children like to spell at 
so many words whose meaning is exceed- 
ingly vague or but imperfectly compre- 
hended. The mind is so peculiarly can- 


structed that only in rare cases does it | 
appreciate its own positive acquisitions, but 
it is always striving for something not yet 


‘* Arithmetic’’ they | 
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mastered. Naturally the mind runs out into 
the partially known. 

The short words the child learns are used 
in a quantitative sense to measure the 
larger ones as he comes to them. The dia- 
critical marks are guide-posts, telling how 
certain syllables are to be disposed of in 
passing from the beginning of a word to its 
close. These constitute the sign language 
of the spelling book and dictionary. 

By probing around in the manner I have 
indicated, the teacher is always making 
‘unexpected finds.’’ No one can tell what 
isin a child’s head till he begins to draw 
the child out along various lines. Too 
much of teaching reminds one of pouring 
‘*all kinds of slop into a swill-tub’’ without 
first looking into the tub to see what it con- 
tains before the pouring commences. Ex- 
plore carefully first, then begin to pour 
cautiously, and no great damage will result. 
— Western School Journal. ° 


a 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 


‘HE Superintendent of Schools of San 
‘| Diego County, California, Prof. Harr 
Wagner, introduces his Arbor Day circular 
as follows : 

“| have appointed Friday, February 26, 1892, 
as Arbor Day for San Diego county, and request 
all teachers to unite in observing the day in a 


| suitable manner. I would recommend that each 


teacher or principal send special invitations to 
parents and trustees to be present and to parti- 
cipate in the exercises ; and hope that a practi- 
cal effort will be made this year in beautifying 
your school grounds by the planting of trees, 
vines and shrubs, and teaching the children to 
love and care for them. Our country school 
houses, as well as our homes, should be made 
attractive, and the influence will be such as will 
tend to strengthen, elevate and ennoble human 
character. 

“ T would suggest that a short programme be 
prepared for this occasion. Older pupils may 
present essays on trees, in their manifold rela- 
tions to human life; on the different varieties, 
habits, sizes, enemies, and the care needed to 
preserve them ; on the famous trees of history, 

| and on the forms of worship that have been 
| connected with trees. Younger children may 
give a greater variety of entertainment, with ap- 
propriate musical selections and recitations of 
verses and poems. 
“A pretty exercise, ‘ Voices of the Trees,’ is 
one in which many children may take part, each 
speaking as a tree. Illustration: ‘ They call me 
a sugar maple, and I am a favorite ornamental 
| tree. People love me because I am possessed 
of sweetness. I am claimed to have made more 
| boys and girls happy than any other tree. ! 
' have made many changes of dress, wearing 1n 
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spring the softest shade of every color; in the 
summer, the purest emerald ; in the autumn, the 
most brilliant yellow. My wood is used for fur- 
niture, floors, and for furnishing the interior of 
houses, and after the houses are finished few 
can warm them better than I.’ 

“The following programme, arranged by 
Miss Minnie U. Howell, of the B Street school, 
San Diego, is submitted as a good example. 
Teachers may vary it as taste, circumstances 
or opportunities may permit: 

SONG. 
Tune, ‘‘ John Brown.”” F.S.S. C., No. 6. 
Hark, don’t you hear us calling ? 
Put your books and slates away, 
Don’t you hear our branches beckoning ? 
We've something we would say. 
Listen, children, we are calling, 
Listen, children, we are calling, 
Listen, children, we are calling, 
Come, learn of us to-day. 
1. Address of Welcome, by a pupil. 


Green and lovely shall ye stand, 
O ye trees, 
While the soft sea breeze 
Sweeps your crest with her caressing hand, 
Strong and stately shall ye rear 
Your proud forms 
And come no winter storms 
To strip you of your leaves so dear. 


2. Recitation, ‘‘ Planting of the Apple 
Tree.’’—Pryant. 
3. Song, ‘‘Swinging ’Neath the Old 
Apple Tree.’’ 
Found in Franklin Square Collection, No. 1. 
4. Composition, ‘* Usefulness of Trees.’’ 
5. Lessons from History about Trees. 


ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. 

(a) To Nebraska belongs the honor of giving 
birth to Arbor Day. About twenty years ago, 
at the suggestion of Ex-Governor Morton, a 
proclamation was made for the observance of 
a day of tree planting, and it is said that that 
evening’s sun set upon 12,000,000 trees, where 
in the morning had spread the last remains of 
the Great American Desert. Ex-Governor 
Morton says of Nebraska, ‘* We have growing 
to-day more than 700,000 acres of trees planted 
by human hands.” 

ATLANTIC COAST. 

(6) Our Atlantic sand plains were once cov- 
ered with forests, and can be re-forested. More 
than 10,000 acres on Cape Cod, which thirty 
years ago were lying waste, beaten by winter 
tempests and summer suns, are now covered 
with thriving planted trees. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

(c) Nearly all the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi have lost half the former supplies of 
water. Inundations are more frequent, while 
the depth of the rivers in summer is hardly as 
many inches as could be measured by feet 
thirty years ago. The snowfall is irreguiar and 
the climate subject to sudden changes. The 
legislatures of Northern States are awakening 
to the fact that our forests must be preserved. 

SPAIN. 

(@) Under the reign of the Moors, the penin- 
sula of Spain and Portugal was like a vast gar- 
den, bearing grain and fruit of every variety. 





But then the Sierras and other mountain slopes 
were covered with a fine growth of timber, which 
was afterwards ruthlessly destroyed under the 
reign of the kings. Now nearly all the plateau 
lands of Spain are desert-like because of the 
scarcity of water and the lack of rains. The 
once delightful climate has become changeable 
and rough. The great change is supposed to 
have been brought about by the destruction of 
forests. 
ITALY. 

(e) Owing to the destruction of forests, that 
part of Italy which was once adorned with villas, 
parks, flower and fruit gardens, is now an un- 
healthy, uninhabitable region. The malarious 
gases were once absorbed by the trees, but now 
they fill the air and poison the people. 

GERMANY. 

(f) Germany has made great progress in tree- 
planting. Where once a sandy desert could not 
nourish a flock of goats, now there are beautiful 
trees and a fertile land, and where the thornand 
thistle once grew, vast armies of hardy soldiers 
have been maintained. 

(g) To watch over the life of the plant, is it not 
to watch over the safety of humanity ? The tree 
was created for the nurture of man, to help him 
in his industries and his arts. It is owing tothe 
tree, to its soul buried in the earth for so many 
centuries and now restored to life in the form of 
coal, that we have the steam engine. Thank 
heaven for the trees! Let us protect them from 
harm. Let us rescue them from destruction. 


5. Recitation, ‘The Palmetto and the 
Pine.’’— Whittier. 

6. Song.—‘‘ Who is he Plants for the Days 
to Come.’’ (Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion, No. 4.) 

7. Voices of the Trees. 

PLANT ME A PALM. 


Plant me a palm, plant me a palm, 
It grows in the desert lands, 

And the traveler, fainting and doubtful, sees 
And praises with lifted hands. 


Plant me a palm—a sacred palm, 
It faith to the faithless shows; 
And out of the sands in our deserts of life, 
The palm of victory grows Madge Morris. 
THE POPLAR. 
I am the timid poplar, I quail at every breeze, 
I tremble and quiver and shiver long ere the other trees 
Have dreamed the wind is coming ; 
Whenever clouds cover the sun 
You can hear the ‘ pat,” ‘ pat,’ of my pale, pale leaves 
Entreating them to be gone 
Am I sad ? do you ask, little children, 
That the dear God made me so ? 
Now the breeze is quiet a moment, 
I can answer you bravely—No 
Mother Nature has made a fine music 
Tuned to my sensitive ear, 
’Tis so sweet I am often wishing 
That other trees might bear. 


USE OF THE POPLAR. 


(a) The smooth, clean-looking, white wood of the poplaris 
easily cut into almost any shape, and is often made into light 
casks, butter tubs, and in vineyards into different vessels used 


in carrying about the grapes 
THE BEECH. 

I am the beech tree; I have made my home 
Hard by the forest lake; when breezes come, 
I dip my sweeping branches lower down 
And dangle ’mong the rushes ; scatter queer 
Three-cornered nuts upon the white sand here, 
And in the boat drawn up beneath my shade. 


+ 
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THE PEPPER. 


The graceiul peppertree am I, 

My feathery branches in the breezes fly; 

1 wave them back and forth, to and fro I sway, 
And trolic with the wind thro’ many a sunny day. 
My bright green leaves a pleasant contrast seem, 
To summer fields with brown and golden gleam, 
And when winter comes with skies no longer fair 
My scariet berries have a gay and festive air. 


THE WILLOW 


Solo (Tune, “ Tit Willow,” F. S. S. C, No. 5.) 


What tree brings the chilcren the first news of spring ? 
Qh ! the willow, the willow, the willow, 

And where do the early birds best love to sing? 
On the willow, the willow, the willow. 


Down where the bridge spans the r-ver so fair, 
Oh ! the willow, the willow, the willow, 

What makes the perfume that’s filling the air? 
Qh ! the willow, the willow, the willow. 


USE OF THE WILLOW, 

(4) And what boy could spare us, or exist if 
living in the country, without the scores of whis- 
tles, whips and pop-guns he can manufacture 
with that precious knife of his? But we have 
other and still better uses; we are made into 
gun stocks, harrows, rakes, shoemakers’ lasts, 
painters’ charcoal, all kinds of basket work, and 
scores of other things. When next you see your 
cricket bat or tennis racquet, boys and girls, 
stop and examine them a moment and see if 
you don’t cry out: ‘“* Why, here is another pres- 


| had 


ent from our old friend, the willow ! 
THE ALDERS AND BIRCHES. 


Keeping the willow company, in the swamps 
and by the streams, are the alders and birches. 
Did you ever think, boys, when you have 
climbed some lithe, supple birch and have had 
such a fine swing there, that Indian lads have 
done the same thing, and that the white bark 
was once used by the Indians, who wrote upon 
it in their strange way as you write upon paper? 
And did you know the bark of the black birch, 
which tastes so sweet to you, was made by them 
into strong canoes ? 

THE WALNUT 

Ho, children, don’t forget me, the walnut, for 
I give you walnuts and pickles. The old poet 
says my 

Timber is for various uses good ; 

The carver I supply with useful wood ; 
I make the painters’ fading colors last, 
A table | afford with a repast ; 


E’en while you feast my oil your lamp supplies, 
The rankest poison by my virtue dies. 


THE ASH, 

Don't forget me, the ash, either, growing here 
and there in our own country, but more plenti- 
fully in England. There my strong, light tim- 
bers are made into the handles of farming tools 
and light ladders, while the carriage builders 
could hardly be without me for poles of omni- 
buses, Cabs, etc. 

JUNIPERS AND CEDARS. 


We're the junipers and cedars ; we love best to stand 
High up in rocky pastures ; where on every hand 
The thorny barberry grows, and hangs in fall 
Long rows of coral out where wild rooks call, 

And call, and answer one another. 


USE OF THESE TREES. 
(c) At least all country boys know that juni- 
pers and cedars make capital fence posts, be- 
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sides furnishing us with many light articles, 
such as pencil cases, penholders, etc. 


THE PINE. 
Song, by Several Voices. 
(Tune, “‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” F.S.S.C., No. 3.) 


Oh, pine trees in the grove 
Forever murmuring, 
Oh say, what does it mean, 
The grand slow song you sing, 
Tell us now, just now, 
We long so much to know 
Why through the summer day 
You're always sighing so? 


USE OF THE PINE, 

(@) But the pine trees make no answer, so we 
will pass on to their uses. When we think about 
it shall we not give pine trees the first place in 
the rank of usefulness? Think of the loads 
of timber they give us for ship and house build- 
ing, besides hundreds of smaller things we 
could not do without. 


THE ELM. 


I am the elm tree; I love to bend 

Above some country lane, where cattle wend 
Their homeward way. I dearly love to fill 
Some spot upon the hot and sunny hill, 

With cool and shadow ; love to stand 

3eside the wall between the meadow land 

And upland reaches where the golden-rod 

Nods all day long; and where the crickets sing, 
And where the meadow-grass is whispering 
With dainty wreath, I love my trunk to twine; 
To rock the oriole’s nestlings, and to call them mine 


THE MAPLE. 


Green is my canopy in June, 

In my branches birds are aliin tune. 
In the fall a cloak of red 

Wraps me up to my tall proud head. 


Take the birds with their songs so s weet, 
Take the grass and the rustic seat; 

Take them all, but leave to me 

This one sand-kissed maple-tree. 


THE OAK. 


(e) I am the oak tree, made for strength, 
E’en as the elm for gracefulness, I stretch 
My giant arms aloft and never quail, 
Intorrent or in tempest. Did you mind 
How long in springtime I held back my leaves ? 
It was to give them strength ; now autumn’s here, 
And all the trees are naked, I stand forth 
Bedecked with robes of purple ; it is meet 
I should be clothéd thus, for | am king. 
1 love you, children—love to have you twine 
Long garlands ot my leaves and deck yourselves, 
Or hunt for acorns underneath my boughs. 
Come often, come, and visit me, and I will make 
You wise and strong, and brave and beautiful 


USE OF THE OAK, 

(f) Wonderful is the oak for strength and 
beauty ; it is yet more wonderful in its uses. 
The soldier must have the oak for his weapons. 
He must have it for the axle-wheels of his wag- 
ons that must bring to him all the supplies ne- 
cessary to carry on a war. The gunpowder, too, 
if of the best kind, is made from the burnt 
branches of this same kind of tree. Add to this 
its uses in ship building, in furniture making, in 
polished floors for the homes of wealth, and we 
still have only a feeble idea of its value. Then, 
too, there is the supply of cork from its bark, 
and acids from its nutgalls, so useful to tanners, 
dyers, and photographers. 

Nors.—Most of the above, from ‘‘Voices of the Trees,’’ was 
adopted and re-arranged from the Popular Educator of April, 


1891. 
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(g) A glorious tree is the grand old oak ; 
He has siood for a thousand years— 
Has stood and frowned on the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers. 


The oak for grandeur, strenggh, and noble size 
Excels all trees that in the forest grow. 


THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 


Trio and Chorus, from Franklin Square Collection, No. 2. 
A song to the oak, the brave old oak 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong. 
Chorus. 
Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 
Still flourish he, a broad green tree 
W hen a hundred years are gone. 


There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down 
And the fire in the west fades out; 
And he showeth his might on a mild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 
Chorus 
Now gold hath a sway we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he; 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea, 
Chorus 
RECITATION. 
For the beautiful trees a a 
The peers ofa giorious realm, 


So brave and majestic and strong, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 


Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
I'he hickory, staunch at core ; 

The locustso thorny and grim, 
And the silvery sycamore. 


Hurrah for the kingly oak, 
lhe maple, the forest green ; 
The lords of the emerald cloak, 
The ladies of living green. 
(Class in Concert.) 
So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise 


And shelter the earth below, 
May the forest sing to the skies. 


Hurrah for the beautiful trees,* 
Hurrah, for the forest grand, 
The pride of his centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 


[The trees, excepting the oak, should be represented by girls. 
Their use, etc., may be given by boys or girls. After each tree 
has risen to recite, she should take her place at either right or 
left of the platform, and remain standing during the remainder 
of the exercises. Ihe others having short selections may 
simply rise where they are seated, recite, and then sit down 
again. } 

g. Planting Trees. 
10. Addresses by Trustees. 
11. Addresses by Teachers. 


12. Song by School. 


Trustees and teachers can undoubtedly get 
their trees from local nurseries and dealers, and 
county school money left over after maintaining 
a school for eight months, may be used for the 
purpose of beautifying the school grounds. 

“| have written many verses, but the best 
verses | have produced are the trees that I have 
planted.” — H/o/mes. 

It is desired that you plant at least one tree, 
and if you are not able to get any cultivated 
trees, plant any trees that grow wild in your 
Vicinity. 

A number of mulberry trees have been do- 
nated by the Ladies’ Silk Culture Association. 
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THE COLLEGE AS A TRUSTEE. 
BY CHARLES F. THWING, D. D. 


T is usual for the college to have a govern- 
| ing body known as the Board of Trustees. 
The gentlemen composing it are so denom- 
inated by reason of holding certain trusts. 
These trusts are in no small degree financial. 
When the word trustee is heard the inevita- 
ble inference is that the trust relates to funds. 

But the college is a trustee of relations 
more important than pecuniary. It is in 
part a trust of character. Souls are com- 
mitted to its keeping. If to an Atlantic 
captain are entrusted the lives of his pas- 
sengers for a week, to a college are entrusted 
the inteblectual, ethical, spiritual interests of 
human beings for four years. The college 
cannot be held responsible for these inter- 
ests as is the trustee of pecuniary trusts for 
the keeping of these trusts. These trusts 
have no power of theirown. But college 
men and women have free wills. No col- 
lege can make character as the sculptor 
makes a statue. Yet it is true that the col- 
lege is put in charge of the most worthy 
concerns of human spirits. 

The boy or girl places his intellectual 
character in the keeping of the college. It 
places such a trust in the keeping of the col- 
lege, with the assurance that the college can 
do better for this nature than he himself can. 
The college is requested by this very act to 
train the intellect to think, to think with 
comprehensiveness, with insight, with accu- 
racy, with swiftness ; the college is requested 
by this simple act of coming to college to 
train the intellect, to open to its viewing 
the vast stores of knowledge, and to suggest 
the principles by which these vast stores 
may be co-ordinated. The parent entrusts 
his child to the college because he is con- 
vinced that the college can do better for his 
child for a time than he can himself; the 
college can train the intellect better than 
the home, the professor better than the 
mother. 

That the college is not unworthy of re- 
ceiving these noble intellectual trusts its his- 
tory and the history of its graduates makes 
evident. Who are the skeptics? Who are 
the infidels? Who are these whose intel- 
lectual brilliancy is not as the lightning, 
but as the phosphorescent flames? They 
are not as a rule college men. ‘They are 
men who have put themselves in trust for 
their own education, and the trust has not 
been well kept. They are self-educated 
men, and therefore only half educated. 
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Skepticism is not at home in the college. 
Infidelity belongs rather to the club and to 
the shop than to the lecture room of the 
professor of philosophy. The men whose 
youth is the strongest and most strengthen- 
ing, the men whose utterances make most 
for the eternal verities and the spiritual 
realities, received their training in large part 
in the college. They gave their intellects 
to the college for four years, and at the 
commencement in their senior year, received 
back these trusts ennobled, magnified, made 
more precious. 

The college is also a trustee for the moral 
standards of the student. The differences 
among students of different colleges in re- 
spect to problems of moral behavior are 
most diverse. The men of one college are 
loose, lackadaisical, of another vigorous. 
The men of one college seem hardly to be 
awake to the fact of moral differentiations ; 
the men of another are more impressed with 
moral truths than with purely intellectual. 
I notice that the men trained at Williams 
College under Mark Hopkins are keenly and 
constantly alive to the moral order of the 
universe. Their point of view is ethical. 
Their intellectual measurements have a 
moral element. President Hopkins and his 
associates were aware that fathers and moth- 
ers have put their boys into their keeping 
that their moral standards might be raised. 
A college fails if it fails to reveal the path of 
duty as the way every soul should go. A 
college fails if it fails to magnify virtue and 
the virtues. A college fails if it fails to 
teach the excellence of justice, the beauty of 
temperance, the nobility of courage, the 
grandeur of self-sacrifice for highest aims. 

The college is also a trustee for the Chris- 
tian character of the student. This trust it 
receives with hesitation and yet with rejoic- 
ing. With hesitation, knowing the serious- 
ness of the responsibility; with rejoicing, 
for it already knows by a prophetic vision 
the greatness of the work it can do for the 
betterment of the Christian character. The 
college is constantly called on to stand in 
the place of the parent; but in no one re- 
lation is this vicariousness more constant 
than in respect to the ennoblement of Chris- 
tian character. The boy of seventeen 
comes to the college with notions of Chris 
tian truth loose and vague; the man of 
twenty one should leave college with ideas 
clear and distinct. The boy comes having 


narrowness of vision and blindness of preju- 
dice ; he leaves the college seeing in breadth 
of vision, with justice, with comprehensive- 
ness. He comes bearing a faith feeble, 
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hesitating—a crutch; he departs having a 
faith which is a wing to bear him. The 
Christian character becomes more Christian 
and more characteristic in the college. It 
gains solidity, force, vigor. The articula- 
tion of its parts becomes more exact—intel- 
lect, feeling, will, conscience, becoming bet- 
ter adjusted to each other. It ceases to be 
a manufacture, beginning to be a growth. 
True it is that men have found college their 
Bull Run. But to the true soul it is rather 
a Gettysburg—a place of hard fighting with 
moral and spiritual enemies, but a place of 
victory, of victory whose issues are lasting 
as life. 


cnmpannemts _ — 


ARBOR DAY. 


‘PRING, with its verdure, flowers, and 
.) tree-planting, is visible in the distance, 
and a few remarks on Arbor Day will, it is 
hoped, not be as seed sown on stony ground. 

Concerning improvement of grounds— 
school-house and other—much has been 
learned and unlearned during the last 
twenty-five years. In our hot haste to have 
forests and orchards by express, we forget 
old Mother Nature’s method, and plant 
gourds and mushrooms, confidently expect- 
ing fine grained timber and dense shade. 
The most valuable trees are not solicitous to 
astonish the world by fast growing—a fact 
which might be profitably pondered within 
as well as without the school-room. 

For shelter from the sun, and for beauty, 
there can be no better found than that mag- 
nificent tree, the white elm. No grounds 
which are devoid of these can be said to be 
well improved. For shelter against the 
storm, evergreens should be planted. 

But these are merely preliminary remarks 
thrown out with the hope, and more or less 
belief, that a few boards and teachers and 
people may begin now to prepare for Arbor 
Day. On a piece of card-board represent- 
ing the grounds, let the place of every tree, 
shrub and flower-bush be marked, so that 
when the time for planting comes the work 
will be done decently and in order. 

But above all things it is hoped that im- 
provements of some sort will actually be 
made. Boards have been known to excuse 
themselves for failing to plant because 
Arbor Day was wet, or for other like rea- 
sons. Our conclusion, after many years of 
observation, is that trees properly planted 
will live, move, and have their being, in 4 
vigorous and thrifty manner, beyond the 
sound of proclamations and on other than 
Arbor Day.— Western School Journal. 
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MICHIGAN’S SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY EX SUPT. C. C. TAYLOR. 





\ { ANY of the school systems of the West- 
\ ern States have been modeled after the 
system of Pennsylvania; but this is not the 
case with Michigan. In criticising the 
school system of Michigan, the writer does 
not intend to imply that her schools are not 
efficient, but simply to point out defects 
which if removed would, no doubt, add to 
their efficiency. The school system of 
Michigan is weak because it is fragmentary. 
The schools scattered throughout the rural 
sections of the state are just as independent 
of each other in management, in text-books 
and advancement, as though remote from 
each other. Being thus carved up into 
petty little districts, variety instead of uni- 
formity is found in everything. 

About six years ago the people, tired of 
the county superintendency, abolished it, 
and substituted a committee of ‘‘school ex- 
aminers’’ without removing the defects in 
the school law that rendered the superin- 
tendency powerless for good. This law 
made no requirements of literary and moral 
fitness on the part of those elected to such 
positions. 

The manner in which the members of 
this Board of School Examiners are elected 
is enough to show a laxity and a glaring de- 
fect in the law. There are two officers in 
each township called ‘‘school inspectors.’’ 
The only duties incumbent upon them are 
to settle disputes in regard to school sites, 
and to meet at the county seat each year 
and elect two members of the Board of 
School Examiners, The remaining mem- 
ber is elected by the two members already 
elected, aided by the judge of Probate 
Court when a tie occurs. This third mem- 
ber is the secretary of the Board, and upon 
him devolves the greater part of the duties 
of the Board. The fact that the Board is 
elected, and that no literary or moral 
qualifications are required by law of its 
members, to a certain extent account for the 
extraordinary powers conferred upon the Su- 
perintendent of the state. 

The Examining Boards cut but a sinall 
figure in school affairs. The questions 
used in the examination of teachers are pre- 
pared by the State Superintendent and for- 
warded to these Examiners for their use. 

The State Superintendent fixes the time 
and place of holding the county institutes. 
He employs the instructors, and in no way 
are they responsible to local officers for the 





kind, quality, or amount of instruction 
given. I can well imagine how my brother 
superintendents in the old Keystone State 
would chafe in such a harness, furnished by 
the school authorities at Harrisburg. 

But the school system of Michigan in 
many respects has advantages over that of 
Pennsylvania. She has a permanent school 
fund that makes taxation light upon those 
who bear it, and entirely releases that class 
from school tax who have no real estate. 
The school buildings in the main are excel- 
lent, in many cases superior to those of 
Pennsylvania, and the schools of the state 
are more proficient than could reasonably 
be expected under so lax a system. 


—_——_ a — 


READING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


OO much attention cannot be given to 
reading. It is the key that unlocks the 
storehouse of knowledge. No effort should 
be spared to make the reading lesson both 
pleasant and profitable. 

The teacher should keep constantly in 
view four objects in giving a reading lesson: 
first, to secure accuracy in reproducing what 
is printed and distinctness of articulation ; 
second, to have the pupils discover for 
themselves the thought or sentiment of what 
is read, as well as the meaning of particular 
words ; third, to cultivate a taste for what 
is beautiful and artistic in literature; and, 
fourth, to cultivate the child’s power of 
language. ‘Too frequently these objects are 
not accomplished. Accuracy in reproduc- 
ing what is printed and distinctness of artic- 
ulation are often conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. I find it quite a common fault that 
when a child stands up to read in class, one 
finds great difficulty in understanding what 
is said, unless by following the words in the 
book. No teacher should allow any read- 
ing to pass that is not perfectly clear to an 
intelligent auditor. A teacher who cannot 
hear the reading lesson without following 
each line with her eyes is, of course, incom- 
petent to decide upon the distinctness of 
enunciation. More thorough phonic drill 
in the lower primary grades would help this 
matter very much. Again, I find not only 
that difficult words are often not explained 
in the proper way, but that little attention 
is given to the thought or sentiment of a 
selection asa whole. The prevailing fault 
is that the teacher ‘‘ explains’’ everything, 
or tries to explain everything, instead of re- 
quiring pupils to find out, wherever pos- 
sible, for themselves. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 





dn the Name and by the Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 
PROCLAMATION. 


The beneficent effects consequent upon a 
due observance of ‘“‘Arbor Day’ have been 
witnessed, with interest and pleasure, by the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. The planting and 
culture of trees and flowers cannot be too highly 
commended, nor its great importance too early 
impressed upon the youthful mind. Considered 
from a sanitary, intellectual, zsthetic and 
financial point of view, it should be encouraged 
by every citizen who has an abiding interest in 
the future welfare of the Commonwealth. 

Now, therefore, 1, Robert E. Pattison, Gov- 
ernor of the said Commonwealth, in accordance 
with custom, which has received the official 
sanction of our General Assembly, whereby the 
Governor is requested to appoint annually a 
day to be designated as Arbor Day in Pennsyl- 
vania, and to recommend by proclamation to 
the people, on the days named, the planting of 
trees and shrubbery in the public school grounds 
and along the public highways throughout the 
State, do hereby designate and proclaim 
THURSDAY, the 14th day of April, A. D. 1892, 
and Fripay, the 6th day of May, A. D. 1892, 
to be observed as Arbor Days in Pennsylvania. 

The selection of either of the above desig- 
nated days is left to the discretion of the people 
in the various sections of the Commonwealth, 
each locality observing that day which is deemed 
to be most favorable on account of climatic 
conditions. 

I call upon the people to lay aside for a sea- 
son the habitual activities of the day, and de- 
vote sufficient time thereof to plant a forest, 
fruit or ornamental tree along the public high- 
ways and streams, in private and public parks, 
about the public schoo) house and on the col- 
lege grounds, in gardens and on the farms— 
thus promoting the pleasure, profit and pros- 
perity of the people of the State, providing pro- 
tection against floods and storms, securing 


| 


ARBOR-DAY CIRCULAR. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, March 27, 1892. | 

His Excellency, Governor Pattison, having 
designated THURSDAY, APRIL 14TH, and FRt- 
DAY, MAy 6TH, as Arbor Days, in accordance 


| with the request of the Legislature, the attention 


of school Superintendents, Directors and Teach- 


| ers is invited to the fact. 


No school in Pennsylvania can afford to ignore 
a day commended to it by both the Legislative 
and the Executive branches of government, by 
the greatest educational body in the United 
States, the National Educational Association— 
in 1884, at Madison, Wisconsin—and observed 
in thirty nine Statesand Territories. This con- 
currence of opinion at once indicates that a 


| proper observance of the day must be of great 


health and comfort, increasing that which is | 


beautiful and pleasing to the eye, comforting to 


eart. 
“« Gifts that grow are best, 
Hands that bless are blest, 
Plant—- Life does the rest ; 
Heaven and earth helps him who pl: nts a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be.” 


Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State this twenty-sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and sixteenth. 

By the Governor: 

| SEAL. ] 

Ws. F. Harrirty, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Rost. E. PATTISON, 


educational value even where the school 
grounds may be as full as they ought to be of 
trees, shrubs, and vines. 

A little reflection will convince a teacher that 
the day is needed by his school. The prime 
ends of education are character and power. 
The refining of character through intimate ac- 
quaintance with the vegetable world needs no 
comment. Her processes and products awaken 
the admiration of the superficial observer, and 
command the reverence of the most profound. 
The great modern innovation is the introduc- 
tion of Bacon's method into the school room. 
The children are to be educated not away from 
their surroundings, but into sympathy with them, 
and thus into the ability to use them advan- 
tageously. It is well, too, for the school when 
the pupils find that, once at least, it moves in 
accord with the feelings aroused by the genial 
sunshine, the smell of the fresh earth, the 
balmy breeze, the budding spring. The day is 
to be observed primarily to stimulate the chil- 
dren in all their powers of thought, feeling and 
purpose, through the incomparable agency of 
the vegetable world. It is to be observed to pro- 
mote the attractiveness of our surroundings and 
the love of home and of country. It is to be 
used to interest the people in the protection of 
Nature in her efforts to re-clothe the mountains 


| and waste places, and to interest them in econ- 


mysical life, and elevating to the mind and | omictree-planting. Ithas already promoted the 


planting of thousands of acres in our own and 
neighboring States, of tens of thousands upon 
Cape Cod and elsewhere, and hundred of thou- 
sands in the treeless regions of the Great West. 

Newspapers may be invited to aid the good 
work by publishing selections in prose and 


| verse appropriate to the day, by suggesting 


what and how to plant, and by arousing the 
public to consider the interests represented. 
The excellent Arbor Day Manual, by Asst. 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York, which 
is published by Weed, Parsons & Co., of Al- 
bany, is the largest work yet prepared. Arbor 
Day Leaves, by N. H. Egleston, of the Division 
of Forestry of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture, published by the American Book 
Company, and a circular upon the Celebration 
of Arbor Day. issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, are excellent aids. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
also, issued from the Forestry Division Circular 
No. 5, entitled, “‘ Arbor Day Planting in Eastern 
States."" This answers the questions, What and 
How to plant, and can be had, as can that upon 
the celebration of the day, issued by the Gen- 
eral Government, upon application to the proper 
department. 

Superintendents are requested to report to 
this Department the record of the trees planted 
by the schools during the year. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction, 


—__—<>-__—__—. 


HE very interesting address on ‘‘ Arbor 

Day in the Schools,’’ in the present issue 
of Zhe Fournal, for which we are indebted 
to a recent issue of the Boston Transcript, 
is by Hon. B. G. Northrop, late of the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut State Boards 
of Education, and the leadivg spirit in 
Village Improvement and Arbor Day work 
in the United States. This address will be 
read with interest in every school district 
in Pennsylvenia. It is full of encourage- 
ment for the future of this branch of our 
educational work. Reader, put in your 
tree. If ateacher or director, with a school 
under your care, see to the planting of 
twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred trees by 
yourself and the pupils—at their homes, 
along the roadside, about the school, or 
elsewhere. Do the work on a broad-gauge 
plan, and grow broader in the doing of it— 
as you must and will. 





Ir is thought by many pupils and by 
many parents that money pays for every- 
thing. Never was there a greater mistake. 
The pupil, ignorant of what it is desirable 
he should know, goes to the inspiring 
teacher and comes away, after months and 
years, with eyes open, ears alert, energies 
aroused, tastes and habits in a measure 
formed, purpose fixed-—bias given only to- 
wards good ends—wise for time, and time 
but the prologue to eternity! Who will say 
that the cash value of such results can be 
estimated ? or indeed that they can at all be 
measured or paid for in the world’s coin? 
Benefit like this can be repaid only in kind, 
and it is seldom indeed that the student can 
thus make repayment. Nothing is possible, 
therefore, but gratitude, and the undying 
purpose to aid, encourage and bless others 
in like situation unto your former self as 
you yourself have been blessed. Money may 
pay for the “ime of the teacher, rating time 





at a money value, and for personal effort in 
the work of teaching—but that is all. The 
influence of mind upon mind, heart upon 
heart, soul upon soul, in guiding effort, 
moulding thought, shaping manners, and 
developing intellectual and spiritual power 
that, but for the teacher, would remain as 
though they were not—what money can be 
weighed against things like these! The old 
question recurs, though asked in a some- 
what different connection: ‘* What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?’’ All this price- 
less saving of mind and heart and soul by 
the teachers in the schools is outside of and 
beyond the item of wages—and can never 
be paid for at a given salary per month. 





From an eloquent and grateful tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Wm. M. Nevin by one 
of his old pupils, Prof. Geo. F. Mull, we take 
the following paragraph: 


As a teacher, he is far, far removed from the 
standard of the technical pedagogical schools. 
As was truthfully said of another: Educators, 
as the world grows older, seem to acquire tech- 
nique and finish, without gaining creative or 
informing power. There is perfection of system 
and elaboration of method; but how rare it is to 
find, in school or in college, teachers endowed 
with the incomparable gift of inspiring enthu- 
siasm for learning and good letters! It was 
after such a type that Prof. Nevin, as a teacher, 
was built. To study and read under him was 
something more than to master the linguistic 
and other difficulties of matter and form that 
hedge round the spirit and idea. It was, in 
Byron’s phrase, ‘to feel, not understand the 
lyric flow;” to study, not the mechanism, but 
the spirit of a literature, and to be conscious of 
coming into close communion with intellectual 
genius. His personality was his method. The 
graduates of the classes that have passed 
through these halls and those of the older Mar- 
shall College, may have forgotten the rules of 
syntax aud prosody in Latin, Greek, Anglo- 
Saxon and Modern English—having conveni- 
ently laid them aside, or, as we hope, having 
found no longer use for them as the scaffolding 
of the completed structure ; but whatever ardor, 
or at least a large measure of the ardor they 
may retain for free, ideal processes of study, 
and whatever love they may have for that 
which is inspiring and ennobling in literature, 
bears the impress of the mind and heart of 
Prof. Nevin. The kindred spirit of whom much 
of the above was said, will welcome our dear 
colleague and your venerated teacher into the 
choice company of those rare souls whose ex- 
alted mission seems to have been to stimulate, 
ennoble, and uplift all who have had the privi- 
lege of coming under their influence. And so 
he grew old in the performance of noble and 
honorable service, laboring to the very last 
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with no abatement of interest, and with unflag- 
ging industry. Old age with him was marked 
by no trace of bitterness, but was a perpetual 
source of encouragement, cheer, and hope to 
those around him. 


At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, held in the hall of the 
College of Physicians in Philadelphia, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘‘The Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation requests the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania to re- 
commend that each of-our State Normal 
Schools give five lectures each year upon 
the principles of forestry and forestry as re- 
lated to political economy.’’ This is emi- 
nently the right thing to do, provided it is 
made to cover the general subject of trees, 
tree-planting, and tree-culture. Botany is 
taught in the class room ; a chance should 
be given also to tree-planting and forestry 
from the platform. Another thing besides 
Arbor Day that our Normal Schools seem to 
forget or disregard is the ‘‘starry heavens’”’ 
that are forever above us. ‘Take the census 
of the thousands of pupils in attendance, 
and how many of them know the lay of the 
solar system, recognize the leading planets, 
can trace the circle of the zodiac, or know 
the constellations and prominent stars on 
the footing of familiar acquaintance? 
What knowledge is most worth? Surely 
that which makes life richer in its everyday 
thought and experience. The Normal 
Schools train teachers, and the teacher who 
goes forth poor from their halls can do little 
to enrich the thought of his pupils. Take 
first the great things, and the near things, 
and the things that ovght to be familiar to 
usall. ‘‘Lo! the heavens above and the 
earth beneath !’’ 


THE classification of the Indian Service 
will go into effect March t, 1892. On and 
after that date positions in that service can 
be obtained only after examination by the 
Civil Service Commission. There will be 
five grades of examination, viz.: Physician, 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
teacher, and matron. 
sicians are from $1,000 to 1,200 a year, 
superintendents $1,200 to 2,000, assistant 
superintendents $1,000 to $1,500, teachers 
$720 to $1,200, and matrons $500 to $720. 
Persons desiring to enter this service in any 
of the grades named are required to file ap- 
plications on blanks which can be obtained 
without cost by writing to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


The salaries of phy-. 
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With every application blank there will be 
sent a pamphlet showing when and where 
examinations may be taken, giving the list 
of subjects of the examinations and contain- 
ing other information. Although the Com- 
mission has been giving these examinations 
for the past six months, so far the supply of 
eligibles is not equal to the demand. 

A WRITER in the New York Zribune gives 
this practical hint, which is of especial value 
at the Arbor Day season: ‘‘I have planted 
several thousands of trees during the last 
ten years, says a nurseryman, and have 
been seldom called upon to replace one 
that has died. The success is the result of 
a very simple but seldom failing precaution. 
When the tree is planted a piece of wood, 
not less than five inches wide, and high 
enough to reach the lowest branches, should 
be driven into the ground just south of the 
tree. This keeps the sun off it during two- 
thirds of the day, and prevents the sap and 
bark being dried up before new roots have 
been formed. Any one adopting this plan 
will be certain to have success with his 
trees, no matter how poorly they look when 
first planted out.’’ 





AT a meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Dr. Edward Brooks 
gave it as his opinion that Pennsylvania 
stands lower in regard to the higher educa- 
tion than she did some decades in the past, 
and adds: 

**In those days there was a large number 
of select schools and academies presided 
over by men of large scholarship who were 
heart and soul devoted to their profession. 
They inspired their pupils with a love of 
learning and desire fora full collegiate course. 
These schools have passed away, and the 
result is that there is less demand, propor- 
tionally, for a higher education than there 
was some thirty or forty years ago. ‘The 
present condition of things is largely owing 
to our State Normal Schools having swal- 
lowed up the smaller academies. These 
Normal Schools have struck a blow, not in- 
tentionally, at the higher course of educa- 
tion, and the young men of to-day have not 
the opportunities to prepare for college 
which they had in the days gone by. While 
these Normal Schools have greatly increased 
the number of intelligent teachers for our 
public schools, they have really been instru- 
mental in pulling down the higher educa- 
tion. Young men and women who gradu- 
ate at these institutions and secure their 
sheepskins too often think that their educa- 
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tion is completed. The result is that they 
do not continue their studies and they lose 
their interest in higher scholarship and fail 
to inspire their pupils with the desire for a 
college education. Now, what is to be 
done here in Pennsylvania? We have in 
Philadelphia a partial solution of this prob- 
lem. We have our kindergartens and we 
have our high school, claiming to be a 
college, fitting young men for a university 
course,—so far, for our boys, solving the 
problem of secondary education. But we 
have no such school for our daughters. 
Probably our great university will open its 
doors to them one of these days, and it is 
also probable that Philadelphia will have 
schools, raised by public sentiment, in which 
young women can be prepared for the higher 
education, as well as young men.”’ 





Ir will interest the many friends of Miss 
L. E. Patridge to know that, during the past 
year or more, she and her friend Mrs. Berry 
have been enjoying life in Florida. She 
went South as one of the instructors at the 
Florida Chautauqua, and has, during the 
current year, been connected with the John 
B. Stetson University, located at De Land, 
Florida. We have just received the circular 
of her Summer School of Methods, which 
will be held at the University from May 
25th to June r5th. Among the instructors 
are the Faculty of the University and others. 
The list of day and evening lectures in- 
cludes the leading educators of the State, 
among them Hon. A. L. Russell, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Where 
Miss Patridge goes there follow new life 
and quickened energy. 





Tue work done by the schools of South 
Bethlehem on the Spring Arbor Day of last 
year was of the very best kind. Supt. Owen 
R. Wilt reported as follows to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction: ‘*Arbor Day 
was observed by all our schools. The yards 
were cleaned of rubbish, dead leaves, stones, 
etc. Pruning, planting and transplanting 
trees and shrubbery kept teachers and pupils 
busy during the greater part of the day. 
Only such literary exercises as had special 
reference to the propagation of plants 
and trees were held. This naturally in- 
cluded the proper method of preparing the 
soil, methods of planting and transplanting, 
pruning and grafting trees. The value and 
importance of tree-raising in rural dis- 
tricts, as also in cities and towns, the effect 
trees and plants have upon climate, and the 
art of beautifying the earth wherever trod 





by human feet, furnished our schools with 
abundant subjects for oral and written com- 
positions. Thus the day was not only 
pleasantly but also profitably spent.”’ 





AT a meeting of Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Round Table, which was held at 
Meadville, Pa., March 25th and 26th, the 
following resolution was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote : 

Resolved; That it is the sense of this Round 
Table that the annual County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute should be abolished, and that the money 
paid to teachers for attending the County Insti- 
tute, and to the County Superintendent, be used 
in Local Supervision and for Local Institutes. 

Why not add Local Supervision and the 
Local Institute to what we already have, and. 
retain all valuable agencies whatsoever in 
full and active operation? The money 
needed in developing the school work on 
broader lines will be forthcoming. What 
is most needed is better appreciation on the 
part of the public of what the schools are 
doing and of the greater work which they 
are yet to do. 

The following was the programme of the 
Round Table at their recent meeting. 
‘* How to Teach Reading’’ by Supt. F. M. 
Bullock, Newcastle; ‘School Banks,’’ by 
Supt. Wm. McGowan, Warren; ‘‘ Basis of 
Language Work’’ by Supt. J. B. Richey, 
of New Brighton; ‘‘Do County Institutes 
Pay?”’ by Sfipt. J. W. Canon, of Sharon; 
‘*Primary Reading,’’ by Prof. S. O. Sanor, 
of Youngstown, Ohio; and the ‘ Introduc- 
tion of Manual Training into Public 
Schools,’’ by Supt. Crawford, of Tidioute. 
Each paper read was followed by a dis- 
cussion. The next meeting will be held 
October 13th and 14th, 1892, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Supt. J. E. Morris, of Green- 
ville, Pa., was elected chairman. 





THE executive committee has named July 
12th as the time for opening the first annual 
summer Assembly of the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua at Mount Gretna, on which occasion 
special exercises will be held. The Assem- 
bly will continue in session for three weeks. 
Dr. J. Max Hark, of Lancaster, presented an 
outline for the summer’s work, and it was 
resolved to institute the following depart- 
ments: Literature, with a course of lectures 
in the English and German languages ; 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles, 
with Dr. H. C. Pardoe, of Harrisburg, as 
Dean, and July z2oth was fixed as recogni- 
tion day for the Circles; Natural History 
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and Science; Biblical Literature, in charge 
of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature; History and Philosophy, including 
Ethics and Political Economy ; Pedagogics ; 
Music. There will be kindergarten instruc- 
tion, and classes in type-writing, sten- 
ography, and photography. A course of 
Sines in astronomy will be conducted by 
Prof. Young, of Princeton University. 





**LasT year,’’ says the West Chester News 
of March, 27th, ‘‘ there were two Arbor Days 
in the spring, one in April for the sonthern 
counties of the State and another in May for 
those located in the north, in order to ac- 
commodate tree, vine and bush planting in 
both regions. It was a judicious recom- 
mendation and elicted much approval when 
it went into effect. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the recommendation will be re- 
peated this spring. Arbor Day tree and 
vine planting has become as popular in Penn- 
sylvania as it is in the Western States, and 
the result in this State within the past ten 
years has been orchards and vineyards, which 
have already become sources of profit.’’ 





‘¢SHouLD School Directors receive com- 
pensation ?"’ says the Ciinton Democrat, was 
one of the questions recently handed to 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck at an Institute. 
Mr. Houck’s answer was a forcibleone. He 
said there are 13,000 Directors in the State. 
Suppose they are granted a salary of $50 
per year, the total amouut would be $650,- 
coco. Placing the sum at $25 per annum, 
the aggregate would be $325,000. Mr. 
Houck further said that in almost every dis- 
trict in the State, the board of School Direc- 
tors has in it some of the best citizens in the 
community, who perform their duties wisely 
and cheerfully. If any salary should be at- 
tached to the office, the very men who are 
perhaps least qualified, and whom very few 
persons would want as School Directors, 
would immediately rush forward and make 
a scramble for the nomination, and go to 
the polls on the election day, and stay there 
from morning till night, fighting to have 
themselves elected. The better class of 
men, who are qualified for the duties of this 
most important office, would not engage in 
any contest, and, in consequence, instead of 
elevating or even maintaining the standard 
of school trustees, it would be lowered. In 
a like manner the standard of the schools 
would also fall. There are even now far too 


many men in the office who have no interest 
in, or desire for, the improvement of the 
They are attracted 


schools under their care. 
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by the little brief authority or the local 
patronage which the position affords, or by 
other selfish personal reasons. Add a yearly 
salary, however small, and no one can fairly 
estimate how much greater harm will follow. 





‘* ParsIMoNy towards education is liber- 
ality towards crime”’ is the way Governor 
Carr, of Missouri, says it. _Wecommend his 
way of putting it to the consideration of 
those who are doing what they can to make 
the school term as short as possible, and to 
keep down the salary of the teacher to the 
lowest figures. 





Let us not forget the humble service of 
Johnuy Appleseed. He wasso named by the 
early settlers west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains because of his custom of planting 
apple seeds in open places in the wilderness. 
His real name was Jonathan Chapman, and 
he was born in Boston in 1775. He ob- 
tained his seeds from the cider mills in 
western Pennsylvania, and then he crossed 
the Ohio into the unbroken wilderness, and 
sometimes he would load a canoe and float 
down the Ohio. No doubt the efforts of 
this eccentric but kind-hearted man re- 
sulted, directly or indirectly, in great bene- 
fits to the three States—Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. To support himself he would sell 
young trees which he had raised in open, 
sunny places in the wilderness. To those 
who had no money, he would give young 
trees. Much is due to Johnny Appleseed. 
Who will follow, in some small degree, his 
good example, in planting and encouraging 
the planting of seeds and stones and nuts of 
trees? The world is very wide. 


————_ —______—_— 


COLLEGE AND BUSINESS. 





HERE seems to be unusual interest just 
now, going to the extent of a public de- 
bate between Harvard and Yale, in the 
question as to whether a college education 
is of any benefit to a business man. The 
answer to that question, it seems to us, is 
very direct: It all depends upon the man 
himself. If he is made of the right stuff, 
and has any natural capacity to acquire 
knowledge, and any liking for it, and any 
aptitude and taste for business pursuits, a 
college education, if it be the genuine ar- 
ticle, and thoroughly mastered, will make 
him a more competent, accomplished, in- 
telligent and efficient business man than he 
would have been without it. 
But these personal conditions are an es- 
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sential pre-requisite. There is a homely 
adage, ‘‘ You cannot make a silk purse out 
of asow’sear.’’ If the raw material is not of 
a good quality, no college on the continent 
can make good the deficiency. Every man 
should be broader than his vocation, no 
matter what it may be, or it will inevitably 
master and dwarf him until the shadow of a 
leaf may hide the whole heavens from his 
sight. It should be remembered—what is 
not always understood—that education is 
not something external to a man, that can be 
put on like veneer on a bureau or varnish on 
a bucket. To be of value it must be part of 
the woof and warp of character and mind, so 
interwoven into the texture of the mental 
constitution that it becomes part and parcel 
of the mental forces, a guide in their direc- 
tion, and a conservative balance-wheel in 
determining their action. 

A college education, of course, will not 
give a specific, didactic tuition in business 
forms and methods. That is not to be ex- 
pected. But it enlarges the man’s mental 
horizon, and opens up to him a more ex- 
tended perspective in the fields of know- 
ledge. It contributes to such thoroughness 
of mental discipline and training as _ will 
give him a more ready and perfect com- 
mand of whatever mental power nature 
may have endowed him with, and the bet- 
ter fit him to be an intellectual athlete in 
whatever field of competing mental activi- 
ties he may find himself, whether it be 
in business, or professional life, or as an 
agriculturist. It is the mental training ofa 
college course, and not the mere knowledge 
acquired, that counts, and many “ self- 
made ’’ men, as they are called, who by in- 
herent force of character have worked 
themselves up in professional life or busi- 
ness vocations, nearly always feel the lack 
of training that a liberal education would 
have given them. If they do not fully 
realize it themselves, it is always patent to 
educated men around them, from whom, of 
course, they cannot conceal their educa- 
tional defects. 

That able and successful man, Bishop J. 
H. Vincent, whom we heard when he was 
sixteen, in the confident manner of self-re- 
liant youthfulness, deliver his first public 
lecture on the use of outline maps in teach- 
ing géeography—and a bright, handsome, 
promising lad he was—it is said always 
laments his want of a college education, 
and to a considerable extent finds him- 
self handicapped, in his diversified public 
duties, by that deficiency in his early schol- 
astic training, which places him at times at 





a disadvantage in his contact with men who 
in that respect were more fortunate than 
himself. And at least one of our prominent 
educators, who worked himself up by his 
well directed efforts, to great influence and 
usefulness, always exhibited, in the judg- 
ment of educated men, himself apparently 
unconscious of the fact, a lack of that fin- 
ished training which a college course would 
have given him. The great merchant 
prince of New York, the late A. T. Stewart, 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and it detracted nothing from his efficiency 
and success in dealing with the strong men 
he came in contact with, in commerce and 
manufacture, in Great Britain and on this 
continent. 

Mr Joseph Wharton, proprietor of the 
nickel mines at the Gap, in Lancaster 
county, is another striking illustration of 
the advantages of a liberal education ap- 
plied to business enterprises. Accom- 
plished in literature and languages, belles 
lettres and classical learning, he is thor- 
oughly proficient in scientific attainments, 
and other special lines of varied and com- 
prehensive learning. He is not only com- 
plete master of his business as his special 
money-making vocation, but a master mind 
in the field of finance and political econ- 
omy, which makes him a power and an 
authority in the educational world and in 
the wide domain of practical affairs entirely 
outside of his ordinary business interests. 
He has one of the keenest intellects and best 
informed minds to be found anywhere in 
the business world, because he possesses in 
an eminent degree exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of all conditions and qualifying 
circumstance, far and near, that affect busi- 
ness relations and contribute to or hinder 
business success. It is true, his is an ex- 
ceptional case, for not all men are so richly 
endowed by nature with innate fitness for 
the diversified fields of business, finance, 
and general learning, in all of which he is 
at home. But it illustrates the general 
principle, that an educated mind is capable 
of a sovereignty in the affairs of men that 
illiteracy or superficial attainments can 
never achieve. 

It may be said that there are many col- 
lege graduates who are not successful in 
practical life. That iscertainly true. The 
world is full of them, but they are only 
cases of misfit. They would in all proba- 
bility have been equally unsuccessful with- 
out their college experience, as superficial 
knowledge, a mere smattering of the higher 
branches of learning, generally inspires con- 
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ceit without adding anything to capacity. 
Fond parents often make mistakes in di- 
recting the education of their children. 
From a want of judgment as to what edu- 
cational training they are capable of taking, 
or want of information as to what a liberal 
education really means, instead of ‘‘ making 
aspoon ”’ they ‘‘ spoil a horn.”’ 

Just here a word of caution to common 
school pupils. Don’t make the mistake 
that because you have a grammar or high 
school education, you ‘‘ know it all.’’ All 
common school education is elementary in 
its nature, and for its intended purposes 
very good in its way ; it is essential indeed 
if we would go out into the world intel- 
lectually able to use its opportunities to the 
best advantage. But do not let this inspire 
you with aconceit that there is nothing 
valuable and useful above and beyond it ! 
In some things you may be able to eclipse 
and ontshine many college students and 
graduates whom you may happen to know 
—and nct very-favorably. The domain of 
learning is very wide, and the higher you 
climb the hill of science the broader is the 
range of mental vision, with other heights 
to be scaled, and other intellectual con- 
quests to be made. The truly educated 
man is always an appreciative and modest 
man, because he knows enough to know 
his own limitations, and that inspires humil- 
ity instead of narrowing self-conceit. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


HE recent act of Assembly requiring 
Public School Directors to be sworn or 
affirmed before entering upon their duties, 
was approved April 16, 1891, and may be 
found on page 22 of the Pamphlet Laws as 
follows : 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That all per- 
sons elected to the office of school director, after 
the passage of this act, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, shall, before entering upon the 
duties of such office, take and subscribe to an 
oath or affirmation, that he will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
the laws thereof ; that he has used no unlawful 
means to procure his election to said office, and 
that he will discharge the duties of said office, 
for the district in which elected, faithfully and 
impartially, and to the best of his understand- 
ing and ability ; which oath or affirmation shall 
be taken before a justice of the peace, notary 
public, or some other officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths, and a copy of the same shall be 
entered upon the minutes of the board of school 
directors of the proper district. 
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In accordance with the requirements of 
of the act, the following is the blank form 
of oath of office for School Directors, which 
has been prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction : 


I, —— ———, having been elected to the of- 
fice of school director for the district of ; 
County of —, and State of Pennsylvania, 
do solemnly* —— that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of kennsylvania, and 
the laws thereof; that I have used no unlawful 
means to procure my election tothe said office; 
that I will discharge the duties of the office of 
school director, faithfully and impartially and to 
the best of my understanding and ability. 

















and subscribed before me a 
in and forthe County of ,and the State of 
Pennsylvania, the — day of ——, 189-. 














Note.—This oath is not to be sent to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, but must be 
filed with the Secretary of the Board, and a 
copy of the same entered upon the minutes 
thereof. 


— << 


THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


HE wmoultiplication table must not be 

banished from the schools. This syste- 
matic statement of products has been found 
to be invaluable in the past, and the child- 
ren have aright to it as an implement in 
the work required of them. The teachers 
are morally bound to see that the children 
can tell promptly all these products to the 
usual limit, if not more. This can only be 
done by a systematic summary of the work 
at some stage; for otherwise, while the child 
is familiar with certain products, he may be 
lamentably unfamiliar with others equally 
important, and no other summary can take 
the place of the time-honored table. While 
it is true that each product should be re- 
membered directly, without reference to any 
other product, it is also true that it is not 
always so remembered, even after most ap- 
proved teaching ; and it is the duty of the 
teacher to instruct in such a way as will en- 
able a pupil to recall easily, if possible, that 
which for the moment has slipped from 
memory, easily learned after proper instruc- 
tion and drill have been given upon its com- 
ponent parts. 

The multiplication table is a summary 
that the pupil needs, that he will need long 
after he has ceased to be a pupil, as an 
aid to bring. a treacherous memory to 
terms. The fact that multiplication has 


* Insert swear or affirm. 
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not been properly taught is not a sufficient 
reason for banishing the table. We might 
as well banish knives because babes have 
cut their fingers. The time comes when 
every boy should have a jack-knife, and the 
time comes when every pupil should have 
the multiplication table by heart. The in- 
jury arising from the most mechanical 
teaching of this table is not comparable 
with the wretched uncertainty, the cut-and- 
try habit, the want of confidence in pro- 
cesses and conclusions, the utter absence of 
self-reliance and independence born of 
knowing that we know, resulting from a 
want of facts systematically arranged, and a 
want of a sufficiently thorough inventory of 
the child’s knowledge frequently taken by 
the teacher. The child that has been me- 
chanically taught may, in new hands, be- 
come a vigorous thinker, often does; the 
child that never learns the multiplication 
table generally suffers when in comparison 
with him. 

Taking teachers as they are, and as the 
great majority will be for the next fifty 
years, the teaching of multiplication will be 
far less accurate and thorough without the 
table than with it, and education will be less 
productive of good citizens, relying upon 
their own judgment. Let this table, indeed 
the four fundamental processes of arithme- 
tic, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and divisiqn, be learned early and thor- 
oughly. Especially let attention be given 
to rapid and accurate addition, encourag- 
ing that feeling of resolute self confidence on 
the part of the pupil which is essential to 
progress at once solid and enduring. 


a 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE County Teachers’ Association is 

coming. Indeed, it has come. It sup- 
plements the County Institute. Here full 
opportunity may be had to discuss all ques- 
tions freely. In this body the bright teach- 
ers are sure to shine, and those thoroughly 
trained and experienced are heard with atten- 
tion and respect. It reveals, as the annual 
Institute cannot, the improvement in the 
quality of the teaching force; and this im- 
provement has become so obvious in some 
counties as to foreshadow changes in the en- 
gagement of Institute instructors. It shows 
that in some counties there are a few highly- 
educated, trained teachers who can speak 
with authority upon one or another educa- 
tional topic which has been a subject of 
special investigation, and who from the 





platform have the art of winning public at- 
tention. The employment in the County 
Institute of such will be approved by edu- 
cational protectionists. They like the 
economy, and believe that it stimulates 
home industry. Directors can help this 
tendency, for they can employ more good 
teachers than ever before. 

The Teachers’ Association of McKean 
county met for a three days’ session in the 
high school building of Bradford on Thurs- 
day, February 25th. About one hundred 
teachers were in attendance, with City Supt. 
C. D. Bogart in the chair. The degree of in- 
terest aroused may be inferred from the fact 
that Friday afternoon nearly every member 
of the School Board of Bradford, a manager 
of one of the railroads, and the president 
of the Oil Exchange, C. L. Wheeler, esq., 
were present. President Weeeler delivered 
an address that commanded the closest at- 
tention. 

The discussion of Vocal Music was pre- 
ceded by highly creditable exercises in sing- 
ing, by Miss Harmer’s school, the eighth 
grade, without an instrument and without be- 
ing led by her voice. The discussion tended 
to the conclusions that vocal music may be 
taught successfully by teachers that do not 
sing, and without an instrument; that any 
child able to read aloud can learn to sing, 
though in a few cases the time and effort re- 
quired are too great for the results obtained ; 
and that judicious individual effort in pri- 
vate with those pupils who manifest little 
ability or interest in this direction will be 
atteuded with a good measure of success. 

County Supt. W. P. Eckels contributed 
much to the interest and value of the dis- 
cussions by his hearty way of taking part as 
a member of the Association. The official 
was for the time forgotten in the skilful de- 
bater and the earnest educator. 


—_———-— ~< 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Four new 
school districts, all boroughs, have recently 
been created in this county.—Crafton and 
Elliott formed from parts of Chartiers township, 
Duquesne formed from a part of Mifflin, and 
Ben Avon formerly a part of Killbuck. Oak- 
dale, Bissell, Turtle Creek, McKee’s Rocks, 
Rankin and New Braddock are also asking for 
incorporation. South Versailles township has 
introduced the‘‘free text-book system” this 
year. All the books and supplies are furnished 
by the Board from the public funds. The 
change is entirely satisfactory. The Prang 
Form Study has been introduced in Braddock 
township and borough. A special teacher is 
employed in the township. The results of this 
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work thus far have been very gratifying. Dur- 
ing February two more of our Division Insti- 
tutes were held, one at Braddock the other at 
Verona. The former was one of the most en- 
thusiastic meetings we have yet held. In size 
it was equal to many county institutes, having an 
attendance of more than two hundred teachers. 
Supt. Shanor of McKeesport and Principal 
Chas. W. Deane, of Indiana State Normal 
School, were present and rendered us valuable 
assistance. A special feature of this meeting 
was the fine exhibit of work from the schools in 
the neighborhood. It was regarded by all as 
the best exhibit ever made in this county. The 
meeting at Verona was attended by about fifty 
teachers, twelve directors and a large audience 
of patrons. An excellent display of work was 
also an interesting feature of this meeting. The 
schools of West Bellevue celebrated Longfel- 
low’s birthday, February 26, with suitable exer- 
cises. The programme consisting of songs, 
recitations, memory gems, and essays, had 
special reference to the poet's life and works. 
At the close of the exercises a beautiful picture 
of the poet was presented to the school by the 
Board of Directors, the president making the 
address. About three hundred patrons of the 
school were present. At Millvale the ivaugh- 
ters of America presented a flag to the schools, 
and at Duquesne the same service was per- 
formed by the Sr. O. A. M. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Wertz: The Veteran Teach- 
ers’ Association of Blair County met in Holli- 
daysburg. The County Superintendent was 
elected chairman, and Prof. J A. Stewart ap- 
pointed secretary. The following subjects were 
considered: The Coiperation of Parents and 
Teachers—discussed by Miss Kate Stewart and 
Mr. S. B. Smith; Moral Training—ably dis- 
cussed by Capt. Cassaday and Prof. J. A. Stew- 
art. Both questions were followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. A programme of six psycholog- 


ical and pedagogical topics was adopted for the 


next meeting to be held at the same place, 
March 26th. A general invitation is extended 
to all teachers in this section of the State 
to attend the meetings of the Association held 
regularly on the last Saturday of each month. 
American flags were placed on the school- 
houses at Carson Valley and the Cross Roads 
in Allegheny township, at Franklin Forge 
in Woodbury township, and at the Mines in 
Huston township, on Washington's birthday. 
Each flag raising was accompanied by appro- 
priate exercises with addresses by invited 
speakers. The schools of the county are meet- 
ing with a degree of success encouraging to 
patrons and school officers. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The semi annual 
meeting of the County Directors’ Association 
was rich in interest and influence. The con- 
vention passed a resolution favoring compulsory 
education. TheSavings Bank system is making 
rapid progress in the county; Parkesburg and 
Kennett Square have adopted it. Penn's Grove 
school house in Upper Oxford has been greatly 
improved,—thoroughly painted outside and in- 
side, and well supplied with new furniture. 

COLUMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: Four local In- 
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stitutes and several teachers’ meetings were 
held during the month. The Institute at Miff- 
linville was well attended and good work was 
done by the teachers who took part, and also 
by Principal Richardson of Berwick. The 
Bloom teachers held their monthly Institute on 
the 13th. The work done by those who par- 
ticipated in the exercises reflects credit on them 
and their schools. On the evening of the 1gth, 
Prof. J. P. Welsh, of the Bloomsburg Normal, 
delivered his interesting and instructive lecture 
“The Spirit of Modern Times” to a good- 
sized audience at Benton. On the following 
Saturday he addressed the Local Institute 
which, as usual in Benton, was well attended. 
We were also assisted by Prof. Russell, of the 
Greenwood Seminary, and H. W. Eves, of 
Millville. The teachers of the districts took an 
important part in the meeting. The last Insti- 
tute for the month was held at Espy on the 
27th. This meeting like the others was largely 
attended. The work done here also indicates 
that the teachers are live men and women. 
Prof. Welsh gave a very interesting practical 
talk on language. It is gratifying to state that 
the general opinion throughout the county is to 
the effect that the schools were never in better 
condition. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The second an- 
nual session of the Local Institute of the dis- 
trict composed of Southampton, Greene, Guil- 
ford, Hamilton, Letterkenny, and Lurgan 
townships, convened in the Lutheran church at 
Orrstown, Friday evening, February 12th. 
More than fifty teachers attended. A Local 
Institute was also held at Greencastle, Febru- 
ary Ig-20, which was eminently successful. 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: Our Institutes grow 
in interest as they increase in number. The 
first was held the last Saturday in October ‘91, 
and the last of our own appointment the last 
Saturday in February. We directed these edu- 
cational gatherings every Saturday, having 
sessions each evening, persons of all profes- 
sions lending their aid. Our unqualified thanks 
are due to trustees of churches of all denomina- 
tions and to their choirs and ministers who 
gave us willing help. No other gatherings 
bring together such earnest workers and such 
cultured audiences. The School Board at 
Carmichaels has given the contract for a build- 
ing to cost $5500, one that will meet the de- 
mands of the times; thus the old Greene 
Academy ceases to exist as an educational in- 
stitution, having filled a useful and honorable 
mission. Profs. Nickeson as principal and 
Crage as vice principal, seconded by Miss 
Jennie Cogly, and later by Miss Grooms, have 
been the “old guard”’ for twenty years, and 
have conducted the educational training very 
successfully. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: The _ schools 
are nearing the close of a very successful term. 
In a few instances there have been failures, but 
the large majority of our teachers have done 
and are doing excellent work. Quite a number 
of Local Institutes have been held during the 
winter. They were largely attended, and the 
discussions, in many instances, such as would 
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be highly creditable in a County Institute. 
Homer City will erect a new school house dur- 
ing the coming summer. Principal Fisher, of 
the Indiana Borough schools, has a movement 
on foot for starting a school library. 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Carney: In some districts 
attendance was very much affected by the 
prevalence of measles, whooping cough, etc. 
We have held three Local Institutes during the 
month, all of which were well attended by 
teachers and friends. Quite an interest was 
manifested, and I believe much was done 
toward the improvement of both teachers and 
schools. Prof. W. F. Bucks, who has been 
teaching summer and winter in the borough of 
Thompsontown for the past three years, resigns 
his position at the close of the present term, to 
complete the Scientific course at the Blooms- 
burg Normal. His departure from the county 
will be regretted by many, especially by those 
who attended his summer terms. His suc- 
cessor, J. K. Hamilton, principal of the Halifax 
schools, will find his new field of labor a pleas- 
ant one. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: A Local In- 
stitute was held at Waverly, attended by a 
large number of patrons, teachers and pupils. 
I have now visited nearly every school in the 
county, and will at once begin my second 
round. This month I visited the new school- 
house in Ransom township. The building is a 
neat little structure, but the attendance is poor. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Watson: Our course of 
study is doing much good in the way of classi- 
fication and uniformity of work. I find our 
schools much better arranged and doing better 
work than last year. Plain Grove and Scott 
townships have held their examination for 
graduation. Seventeen pupils passed and will 
be awarded diplomas. This is proving a good 
incentive, as many of our pupils, all over the 
county, are preparing for graduation. Local 
Institutes are being held at different points, 
where topics of interest are discussed—a great 
help to young teachers. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Independent Dis- 
trict organized an additional school. This dis- 
trict now has seven schools. With excellent 
buildings, an efficient corps of teachers, and an 
energetic school board, we have reason to en- 
tertain strong hope that these schools will make 
very rapid progress. During this month the 
Directors’ Association convened for a half day 
in the High School at Lebanon. Owing to the 
inclemency of the weather only about one-third 
of the directors were in attendance. The only 
Board fully represented was that of South Ann- 
ville. Only three districts were not represented. 
Topics of general interest were discussed, such 
as School Buildings and their surroundings, etc. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: During February 
the schools of Dallas, Lehman, Lake, Ross, 
Union, Fairmount, and Hunlock townships, 
and of Kingston and Sugar Notch boroughs, 
were visited. In most of these townships, I arn 
pleased to note, charts have been furnished. 
The work done in the schools is generally good. 
Kingston has an excellent corps of teachers, and 
the schools are in good condition. In Sugar 
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Notch the teachers labor under unfavorable 
conditions, owing to the lack of a good build- 
ing. It is hoped that by the opening of another 
school year a new house will have been erected. 
Four Local Institutes were held,—at Conyng- 
ham, Cambra, Pleasant Hill, and Beach 
Haven, There was a good attendance at three 
of them and a lively interest taken in the dis- 
cussions. On the 22d, I had the pleasure of 
attending the exercises accompanyiny the pre- 
sentation of flags to the schools of Hughestown. 

LYCOMING.—Supt. Lose; The annual meet- 
ing of the County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Trout Run, February 27. The ques- 
tions discussed during the day sessions were: 
Closer ‘classification of the ungraded schools, 
the Improvement of the Examination for Com- 
mon School Diplomas, How to overcome the 
injury done the schools by the frequent Change 
of Teachers, Should our High Schools have a 
Business Course? At the evening session the 
district superintendents reported on the con- 
dition of the schools in their respective districts, 
and offered suggestions for the improvement of 
the system. W.W. Champion, Esq., delivered 
an address on “ The Life and Work of J. P. 
Wickersham ;” and short addresses were made 
on ‘‘ Advances that can be made in Public 
School Work."’ It was decided that the exami- 
nation for common school diplomas, to be held 
March Ig, should be conducted by the district 
superintendents, each one changing place with 
some other. The work of the three sessions 
was all very interesting and profitable. Five 
district institutes were held during February. 

McKeaAn.—Supt. Eckels: We have just 
closed a very successful meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Association. The meeting was held 
in Bradford, and the room was filled to its ut- 
most capacity at nearly every session. On 
Thursday evening we had the pleasure of 
listening to an earnest, interesting, and in- 
structive address by State Supt. D. J. Waller. 
Several of our graded schools were not repre- 
sented at the Association. Why they take so 
little interest we cannot tell. The School 
Board at Port Allegany have proved them- 
selves the right men in the right place, by the 
improvements they have just made in their al- 
ready very fine building. They have increased 
the size of the High School room and made 
other changes to the advantage of the building. 

MeRrcER.—Supt. Hess: It is our painful 
duty to record the death of Hon. James C. 
Brown, first Superintendent of the county under 
the Act of 1854. He was for a long time close- 
ly identified with school affairs, and was a 
member of the Greenville School Board at the 
time of his demise. In compliance with the 
Act of June 7th, the County Commissioners 
have fitted up and supplied with all the modern 
conveniences an office for the County Superin- 
tendent, It is situated in a pleasant quarter of 
the Court House, and is quite elegantly fur- 
nished. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: A Local 
Institute covering two days was held at Sana- 
toga. Sickness prevented me from being pres- 
ent, and Supt. Rupert of Pottstown very kindly 
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took charge of the meeting. The attendance 
was very large and the interest unbounded. 
Deputy Supt. Houck, Dr. Philips and Prof. 
Smith were present, and aided to make the In- 
stitute a grand success. It is certainly true 
that Local Institutes are among the very best 
instruments to awaken an educational interest 
in country districts. 

NorRTHAMPTON.—Supt. Hoch: During Feb- 
ruary successful Institutes were held at Heller- 
town, Danielsville, and Nazareth. With few 
exceptions the teachers of our county are much 
interested in this work. I visited the schools 
of Upper and Lower N uzareth, Forks, Bethle- 
hem, and Lower Saucon. The directors ac- 
companied me. The schools were carefully 
inspected, and such suggestions made as were 
thought best for them. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: I have 
lalety visited schools in Milton, Sunbury, Jack- 
son, Jordan and Upper Augusta. In the first 
two districts teachers’ meetings are regularly 
held. presided over by the principal of each— 
Milton, by Prof. S. O. Goho, and Sunbury, by 
Prof. C. D. Oberdorf. By the aid of these 
meetings close and careful supervision is main- 
tained by the principal. With few exceptions, 
the teachers of all the schools visited are doing 
good work. All the school buildings of Jordan 
township, have been furnished with patent 
furniture, adding greatly to the comfort of the 
rooms. 

PeRky.—Supt. Aumiller: A good frame build- 
ing was erected in Jackson township, at Red 
Corner. It is 28x32 feet, and furnished with 
patent desks. Jackson township has an illus- 
trious name, and is one of the best agricul- 
tural districts in the county; but its school- 
houses, with one or two exceptions, are among 
the poorest in the county ; hence it is that I take 
great pleasure in recording the above evidence 
of progressiveness. The Local Instiiute at 
Marysville was a success. Among the persons 
who took an active interest was Prof. G. M. 
Eckels, principal of the Shippensburg State 
Normal School. He delivered a very enter- 
taining and instructive lecture on Saturday 
evening. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: Harrison has placed 
new furniture in two houses. Two Local Insti- 
tutes and the semi-annual Association were held 
during the month. The Institutes were well at- 
tended by teachers and patrons, and much 
good was accomplished ; but an incessant rain 
prevailed while the Association was in session, 
which prevented many from attending. There 
has been much sickness among the children 
throughout the county during the winter, and 
as a result the schools have been small. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Held two Local 
Institutes, one at Mantz, in W. Penn township, 
and one at Palo Alto. The former was very 
largely attended by citizens, teachers, and 
many of the directors of the east end of the 
county. The school work on exhibition by 


some of the schools of W. Penn, E. Brunswick, 
and McKeansburg districts, compared very 
favorably with the work done in any of the 
boroughs, and fully verified the fact that the 
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new and progressive methods of teaching find 
favor among the wide-awake teachers of our 
country schools. Dr. Schaeffer and Supt. 
Houck favored us with lectures. The essays, 
talks and class-drills by the teachers were well 
received, and the instrumental and vocal music 
under the direction of Miss Emma Kistler were 
excellent. At Palo Alto, the meeting was a 
grand success. Atthe closing session on Satur- 
day evening, many people had to be turned 
away for want of room. Standing room was at 
a premium. Seventy-five teachers, many direc- 
tors, and crowds of citizens were in attendante. 
Deputy Supt. Houck, Dr. A. R. Horne, and 
Hon. S. C. Kirk assisted us during the day and 
evening sessions. The teachers of Palo Alto 
and surrounding districts did most excellent 
work in the form of essays, class-drills, and talks 
or instruction. Some of the talks and essays 
called forth lively! discussions. The flag-drills. 
calisthenic performances, and other exercises 
by the pupils of the Palo Alto primary school, 
reflected credit on themselves and their teach- 
ers. The teachers and directors of Palo Alto 
deserve special credit for the excellent local ar- 
rangements and success of the Institute. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: Within the next 
thirty days all the schools of the county, except 
those of Meyersdale and Somerset, will have 
closed. For the county as a whole, this has 
been a most successful term. About seventy- 
five Local Institutes have already been held 
since the beginning of the term. This speaks 
well for the teachers to whose energy and in- 
terest the success of these meetings is due. 

T10GA.—Supt. Raesly: To provide better 
accommodations for the increased attendance 
of pupils, Blossburg and Wellsboro have each 
found it fiecessary to furnish an additional 
room and an additional teacher. The graded 
schools of the county are doing good work, but 
as a result of the prevailing epidemic, the at- 
tendance in many of the schools is small. A 
number of schools were visited in which I found 
only three or four pupils. Since my last re- 
port Tioga borough has met with an _ irrepar- 
able loss in the death of one of her directors, 
Dr. O. P. Barden. He had been a director for 
a number of years, had always taken a great 
interest in the schools of his town, and was at 
the time of his death Secretary of the Board. 
Delmar, also, met with a similar loss, in the 
death of Mr. Eugene Claus. An interesting 
Local Institute was held at Ogdensburg, and 
also a meeting of the Teachers’ Association at 
Blossburg. 

WARREN.—Supt. Putnam: Local Institutes 
were held at Lottsville, Spring Creek, Garland 
and Sugar Grove. Much interest was mani- 
fested at each of these meetings. At each 
school visited this year the teachers and pupils 
have been asked to do special work, with War- 
ren county as the subject. As a result, the 
geography and history of the county are be- 
coming much better known. The directors 
elected this spring are in most cases well fitted 
for the position. In Watson township two 
ladies, Mrs. Mowrie and Mrs. Miller, were 
elected, making four lady directors in the 
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county. The lady directors at Corydon have 
taken much interest in school work during their 
year’s service. A graded course of study has 
been adopted in Mead township, and a cata- 
logue published. The teachers and directors 
of that enterprising township are among the 
foremost in educational work. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Tombaugh : The most 
noteworthy event in school circles this month 
was the dedication of the fine six-room school 
building at Claysville. The exercises were in- 
teresting and appropriate. Probably nearly a 
thousand people attended the opening of this 
house. The building is a model; the light- 
ing and heating facilities are perfect. 

WAYNE —Supt. Kennedy: At the annual 
Teachers’ Institute last November, the county 
was divided into ten Local Institute districts, 
and a chairman for each elected. In some of 
these districts excellent Institutes have been 
held ; in others, nothing has yet been done. 
Up to this time eleven have been held in var- 
ious sections of the county. The teachers of 
both the Honesdale and the Hawley schools 
hold regular teachers’ meetings. These are 
not included in the above statement. 

York.—Supt. Brenneman: Quite a number 
of successful District Institutes are being held 
throughout the county. It has been my privi- 
lege to attend several of these meetings, and I 
find the right spirit prevailing. In addition to 
these meetings a number of Local Institutes are 
announced. The borough of Hanover has 
completed a new and commodious build- 
ing, furnished with the modern appliances. 
Wrightsville has purchased a complete set of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus for the 
use of the High School. Spring Garden has 
supplied each of its twenty-seven schools with 
Webster's International Dictionary. A num- 
ber of other districts have placed dictionaries 
in their schools. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: At the beginning of 
the present school year, Millheim borough fitted 
up a very pleasant new room, in which a gram- 
mar grade was established. A good man, in 
the person of Mr. C, R. Neff, was put in 
charge, and the school is moving directly to the 
front. During the year the Snow Shoe Board 
has erected two new buildings,—one, a cozy lit- 
tle one-room house at Cato, and a good two- 
room structure at Moshannon. The schools at 
the latter place have been graded,—another 
good thing on the part of the Board. The pu- 
pils of Bellefonte High School have increased 
their library fund very materially by giving a 
Washington’s Birthday entertainment. The 
programme was an excellent one and was well 
rendered. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: Educational 
meetings were held as follows: One at Shep- 
herdstown, Lower Allen District; one at Wert's 
school-house in N. Middleton ; and two in New- 
ton—at Jacksonville and Oakville respectively. 
All the meetings were interesting. About 750 
people were present at these different meetings. 
Teachers, directors and citizens participated in 
the discussions. A very interesting ‘ Flag- 
Raising” took place at Boiling Springs, on 





Washington's Birthday, at the instance of the 
local council of O. U. A. M., the presentation ex- 
ercises taking place in the Methodist Church. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Farquhar: On February 
22, a lecture was delivered in the Franklin 
School Hall for the benefit of the school library 
fund, by Mr. E. D. Nicholas, of Wilkes-Barre,— 
subject “ Life of Columbus.”’ A small sum was 
netted for the library. The pupils of the gram- 
mar department furnished the music for the oc- 
casion. It is intended to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of John Amos Come- 
nius, in Bethlehem, on March 28. The public 
school will bear a part in the celebration. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Shimmeil: At the last 
meetion of the Board, it was unanimously de- 
cided to introduce physical culture into the 
High School. Miss Ellen Phoenix, recently 
put in charge of the High School, is a graduate 
in the Emerson system of Physical Culture, and 
is thoroughly versed not only in the mechanical 
execution of it, but in its underlying principles 
as well. This system is not one that develops 
simply the muscles at the expense of the vital 
organs; but it reaches in its developing power 
every part of the body—more especially the 
stomach, the lungs, and the vocal organs, thus 
promoting good digestion, free inspiration, and 
a strong voice. Nearly all the teachers have 
joined an evening class and are preparing 
to introduce physical culture into the other 
schools. Mlss Phoenix is a native of Troy, Pa., 
and a graduate of the Mansfield Normal. She 
had taught in our High School six years ago, 
but resigned in order to take a course in Oberlin 
College. After graduating there she taught in 
the college two years, when her health broke 
down : her complete recovery is due to the sys- 
tem of physical culture of which she is now so 
enthusiastic an advocate and so able an ex- 
ponent. 

NEWPORT TOWNSHIP.—Supt. Dewey: At the 
close of our school month March 4, Supt. 
Coughlin, of Wilkes: Barre, delivered a stirring 
educational address under the auspices of the 
Local Institute. The largest room in our 
school building was packed with attentive lis- 
teners. The people manifest a lively interest 
in school matters, and I believe they should 
have more frequent opportunities to hear live 
educational questions discussed. 

NorkRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The third 
series of lectures of the University Extension 
course was commenced the first of the month, 
—subject, Psychology, by Dr. Fullerton. The 
attendance thus far has been very good, and 
much interest is manifested in the subject. 

SHAMOKIN.— Supt. Harpel: Four evening 
schools have been opened for the accommoda- 
tion of the large number of ‘‘ breaker’’ boys. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The most 
important educational event of the month was 
the municipal election, by which the member- 
ship of our school board was increased from 31 
to 43. Sickness among the pupils has inter- 
fered considerably with the regularity of attend- 
ance. During the first five months of the term 
the attendance was very good, and the progress 
made by the children was excellent. 
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1. There's awedding in the orchard,dear, I know it by the flowers; They’re wreathed on ev'ry 
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maidens clad in white, The clasping of a thousand hands in = n - det ea de - hight 
all who love be blest! The earth is wedde 4 to the spring, and God, He knoweth best.” 
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know it by Pays wers : The’ re wreathed on ev'ry bough and branch, or falling down in showers. 
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